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TERMS. 

Tue Carsts will be printed in quarto form, on a medium sheet, | 
with new type. The price $!—and no paper will be sent to any 
person, without payment in advance, postage paid. As nothing 
short of a very large and effective subscription ean justify the con- | 
tinuation of the paper, the above terms will be strictly adhered to. 

We mean to make no debts at all. We abjure all credit in 
this establishment, and insist upon the Cash System. 

Op It is earnestly reqnested, that subscriptions for Tue Crisis 
he immediately sent to the Enquirer Office; though arrangements | 
will be made to furnish subscribers with the back numbersas | 
long as we have any on hand. | 





POLITICAL. 
(From the Springfield ( lllinois )** Old Hickory,’ May 11.) 
MUTINY IN THE WHIG CAMP. | 
One honest Whig has had the independence to pro- | 
test against the humiliating and degrading position as- | 
signed Gen. Harrison by his keepers. ‘The following | 
letter from James Henderson of Indiana, addressed to | 
John U. Wright, David Gwynne and O. M. Spencer, 
speaks the sentiments of every honest and independent | 
man, in relation to the conduct of Harrison’s guardians. | 
Many may not have the independence to speak out as 
boldly as Mr. Henderson has done, but we feel certain | 
that every Whig must feel himself and his party de- | 
graded by the acknowledgment that his Presidential can- 
didate is too weak and imbecile to be permitted to regu- | 
late hisown conduct and express his own opinions. 
We askevery Whig to read the sentiments of a brother | 
Whig upon this subject, and then tell us if be does nat | 
feel indignant atthe presumption of men who would | 
virtually sue outa “Commission of Lunacy” for their | 
Presidential candidate. 





(From the Juliet Courier.) 
Sourn Beyp, Ia., 2 | 
April 4, 1840. § 

D. L. Gregg, Esq., } 

Sir—I have been put in possession of the published | 
correspondence between the Oswego Union Associa- | 
tion and Gen. Harrison's ‘Confidential Committee,” | 
as they term themselves, and I cannot refrain from | 
sending you the enclosed by a private conveyance, for 
publication. Our own party in this quarter objected to 
its publication in a Whig, or indeed anyother paper, | 
on the score of the impolicy of the publication altoge- | 
ther. I differ with them, essentially, because I do not | 
believe that a few individuals, by so injudicious and | 
disingenuous a course, ought to peril the prospects of a 
party. 

My motto in polities, as well as business, has ever been, 
“honesty is the best policy,’ and so | feel persuaded the 
end always is. [ hope you will not object to the pub- 
lication in your paper, because [| esteem yeu as one 
who is for fair play. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES HENDERSON. 


To John C. Wright, David Gwynne, and O. M. Spencer, 
Pa j Esqrs. 

Gentlemen:—The writer of this letter, thus publicly 
addressed to you, has seen, with regret and mortifica- 
tion, in a letter subscribed by yourselves, under date of 
the 29th of February last, at Cincinnati, in reply to a 
letter of enquiry from the Oswego Union Association, 
directed and delivered to William Henry Harrison of 
North Bend—that you had been entristed with the let- 
ter, ind empowered to make a reply thereto for Gen. 
Harnzon. 

The reasons assigned by you for thus becoming the 
depository of the General's correspondence, and the 
organ of his replies, are unhappily not only so peculiar 
in their character, as to excite unworthy suspicions 
among our friends, but afford too much ground to our 
opponents for curious speculation and amusing criti- 
cism. 

You declare that the General's correspondence has 
become so voluminous “that his reply in person be- 
comes absolutely impracticable, and that you, in the 
character of his “confidential committee,’ because of 
such inability, make the response for him. That if 
the policy of the committee, as shown by their reply, 
should not meet with the approbation of the Oswego 
Association, “it will attribute the error to yourselves, 
and the inemediate advisers of Gen. Harrison, rather 
than to the General himself.”’ 

Without the least desire to be inquisitorial in this mat- 
ter, but for the benefit of the supporters of the General, 
of whom I am the personal and political friend, who 
doubtless feel a deep solicitude in obtaining the infor- | 
mation, I beg most respectfully to know by what au- 
thority, you, gentlemen, have become the keepers: 
of the person and thoughts of the hero of Tippecanoe? | 
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‘refusal to give the reply asked? 


| slavery within the District of Columbia? 
ble opportunity has the Genera] had, as a public man, 
| to make expressions of his views public on the three 


RICHMOND, SATURDAY, MAY 30, 
I desire to learn if it is with his own free will, and un- 
biassed judgment, that he has placed himself under your 
supervision and peculiar care; of ‘have you, in imita- 
tation of the ancient policy of the federal Barons of 
Scotland, who frequently seized en the person of the 
monarch, or presumptive heir to the crown, in order 


| to possess themselves of the meags to contro] the go- 


vernment—like them seized on the person of the Gene- 
ral, and restricted him to his quarters, at North Bend, 


| with the expectation of securing t® yourselves similar 


success and power? I find, on analyzing your reply, 
that the apology for the inability of the General to re- 
ply to the note, because of the voluminous charac- 
ter of the correspondence, is but illy sustained in your 
refusal to reply, at all, to the enquiries of the Oswego 
Association. You say the — has been placed in 
your hands for the purpose of affording a reply, and 
then you refuse to reply altogether. Permit me, gen- 
tlemen, toask whether this is consistent with the cha- 
racter of the General himself, and the frank and manly 
course which should always mark the conduct and 
policy of his supporters. If the Jetter was of sufficient 
importance to entitle it toa reply, then the interrogato- 


| ries should have been fully and ingenuously answered. 


The General could surely have spared some ten 
minutes in framing the reply you have made—or have 
done what | should have supposed the frankness of a 
soldier always dictates, made a diregt reply himself. | 
cannot but believe that many of the General's fricuds 
utterly disapprove of not only the @olicy of selecting 
confidential advisers for him, but thé pernicious conse- 


| quences which must follow therefrom, to say nothing 


of the British Kingly precedent which imitates, this 
ought to have deterred those who itseems, have suc- 
cessfully thus far obtained the control of his thoughts 
and opinions, from attempting the measure. Should 
the General be the successful competitor for the Presi- 
dency, what American, who feels tor the honor and cha- 
racter of the government, would eonsent that the 
Executive shold for one day, nay one hour, be con- 
trolled in the exercise of his official fanctions, by a ca- 
bal or any collection of political friends? And is there 


not too much danger to be “appreliewtled, that in such ' 


an event, you, gentlemen, would aspire to the distinc- 
tion of exercising such control? I put it to our com- 
mon friends to look at the facts, and to honestly and 
fearlessly make the conclusions in sober earnest. 

But it may emphaticaNy be asked, whether the fur- 
ther reasons you assign are such as the great body of 
the General's supporters are willing to approve for the 
Can it be that they 
will agree in the affirmation, that “the General make 
no further declaration of his principles for the public 


‘eye, whilst occupying his present position—that his 


views in regard to the all-important and exciting to- 
pics of the day have heretofore been given to the pub- 
lic fully and explicitly. That no new issue be made 
to the public from the consideration that the National 
Convention deemed it impolitic to publish any general 
declaration of the views of the great Opposition par- 
ty?” Asa sincere friend of the General, let me en- 


quire whether he has ever expressed any public opi- ©© , . 4 
with much which concerns the interest of the people of 


nion on the propriety of the adoption of a general bank- 
rupt law, by Congress, so that its operation might be 
equal in all the States of the Union? 


views of his having ever been publicly made in rela- 
tion thereto? Who knows his opinions on the question 
of a U. 8. or National Bank; and who can possibly tell 
whether he is in favor of, or against the reception of, 
and referring petitions for the immediate abolition of 
What possi- 


simple questions which no honorable man, seeking for 
elevation to the highest office in the gift of the people, 
would desire to conceal or avoid? Indeed, we have 
his own published opinions some years since, that pub- 
lic men should never seek to avoid answering ques- 
tions of a public character; and that the citizen was 
of right entitled to a full and explicit answer from all 
who sought office and public confidence on such occa- 
sions. 

I cannot, therefore, conceive, why the General should 
not only permit his publicly avowed opinions to be con- 
tradicted, at this time, through the medium of a com- 
mittee of safety, denying the obligation of the General 
to reply to the interrogatories contained in a respectful 
communication, but especially on the present occasion, 





S40. 


Does not the) 
world know that we are entirely in the dark as to} 
'the opinion of General Harrison on this point; no 


3: 


Vou. lL, 


coming as it does from those “who entertain the high- 
est regard for his vast services; and hope, should he be 
elected to the highest office for which he is nominated 
nothing will occur to lessen him in the estimation of a 
great and free people. This is certainly at war with 
his former conduct, and at variance with the first prin- 
ciples which should regulate the conduct of public 
men. 

But you say, gentlemen, that “he makes no further 
declaration of his principles for the public eye.’—Do 
you mean, then, that he is prepared to make further 
declarations of his principles for the private eye? This 
would seem to be the inference from your language, 
and would well agree with the policy and spirit of your 
letter. J regret this most sincerely, if such is the course 
which shall be for the future followed, and trust, most 
fervently, that some guardian angel may interfere, to 
arrest so fatal and suicidal a policy. Let it not be said 
that the General, a soldier of so much renown, and so 
worthy of the highest honors of the country, has one 
languave official, and other confic ential on the same sub- 
That tothe public he will nterpose an obstinate 
silence, and keep his lips hermetically sealed, while to 
others, under the seal of private confidence, he will free- 
ly communicate different views on the same questions; 
so as to please and accord with those to whom they are 
thus confidentially communicated. Strong as the pre- 
sumption seems to be in favor of the adoption of such 
a policy, | do devoutly trust, that there is yet resolu- 
tion enough left, in the breast of this old patriot, to 
spurn the detestable line of policy marked out for him 
and to eject from his presence and confidence, all 
such “confidential advisers.’’ If he does not, shame, 
dishonor, and defeat will as assuredly follow such 
a course,as the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its own axis. There cannot be, there ought not 
to be, any concealment with public men on ques- 
tionsofa public character. Like the dews of heaven, 
which fall on the possessions of the justand the unjust; 
all men have aright toknow and receive them. They 
are not the property of the possessor; and more espe- 
cially at this time, have the nation an undeniable 
right to the opinions of General Harrison on all matters 
of public interest. He is bound by every consideration 
of duty to make them fully and promptly known. If 
this is denied by any portion of his friends, and he per- 
mits himself to assume their councils, and refuses, then 
let him understand, that no soldier of the Revolution, 
nor of the subsequent belligerent contests in which we 
have been engaged, nor any one who duly regards his 
own honor, can support for public elevation, one who 
thus denies to his countrymen one of the inalienable 
rights of freemen. 

I ask of you, gentlemen, to retrace your steps, to 
disband your “confidential committee,” and permit the 
General's thoughts and actions to be as free as the air 
he breathes. Let the old soldier return to his native 
candor, and his frank and generous heart will dis- 
dain all petty subterfuges, and scout all species of in- 
direction. 

Believe me, gentlemen, the interrogatories propound- 
ed by the Oswego Union Association, are pregnant 


jects 


this republic; and the honor and interests of Gen. Har- 
rison and that of his supporters as intimately connected 
therewith. You may possibly satisfy your friends that 
noactual force has been perpetrated to obtain your con- 
trol, but the moral condition of him whom you make 
your prisoner, will not be in the least elevated in the 
estimation of the people 

In conclusion, whether you follow the advice here 
suggested or not, | trust there are yet enough of the 
General's friends, who will see the absolute necessity 
of dislodging you from your position, and restoring him 
to the free and uncontrolled exercise of his own voli- 
tion. 

Iam, gentlemen, most respectfully, personally, and 
politically, your friend and obedient servant, 


JAMES HENDERSON. 


GEN. HARRISON'S PROJETS for Organizing the 
Militia, compared with Mr. Poinsett's Propostiion. 
Look at this Picture: And then at that! 

There is, I believe, no man living in the U. States, 
who has written so often, or written as much, on the 
subject of organizing the militia, as General William 
Henry Harrison of Ohio. He seems really to have la- 
bored under monomania on the subject of military tac- 
tics. From the year 1309, up to the present time, 
1840, thirty-one years, has his mind been constantly 
brooding over the victories of the ancients. Scarce 
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ly an article is written by him, but Thebes and Spar- | 
y y ’ } 


ta, Rome and Carthage, Leuctra, Mantinea, &c., 
&c., &c., are paraded before you. The Roman 
Legion seems ever to have been his hobby; and I 
do not deny, for | have not examined the position he 
takes, that the victories of Rome were won by dis- 
ciplined militia, as were likewise the victories of Mara- 
thon, Salamis and Platea. 
schoolboy puerility there is in lugging these high- 
sounding nates before the public, throughout a series 
of thirty years, wheyever the subject is recurred to by 
him. 

The first occasion that General Harrison had for 
expressing his opinions on military matters, im the 
councils of his country, occurred during the adminis- 
tration of the elder Adams, when the reduction of 
the Standing -irmy of the United States, which bad 
been raised during his administration, was the topic 
of the day. At that time, I learn that General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, of Ohio, now called a State 
Rights’ Jeffersonian Republican, made and published 
a strong speech against the reduction of this suid 
Standing Army Now bear in mind, that the Federal 
Administration of that day, increased the Standing Ar- 


my to such an alarming extent, considering the popu- | 
lation of the country, as to arouse the fears of all the | 


Republicans—and that William Henry Harrison sup- 
ported and advocated its increase. Yes, sided with the 


Federalists in that reign of terror, which threatened an- | 
It was then | 


nihilation to our Republican Institutions. 
that Mr. Randolph declared Republicans were compelled 
to go armed, to protect themselves from the myrmidous 
of power; that Mr. Macon declared he had been com- 
pelled to draw his knife in the Theatre at Philadelphia, 
to protect himself from the insolence of an officer of 
the Standing Army, and then it was, that Meriwether 
Jones, Editor of the Examiner, at Richmond, wrote 
his editorials with a brace of pistols lying before him. 
Then stood forth Virginia, arrayed in her holiest garb, 
and all her citizens moved in mass, to the rescue of the 
Constitution. Then, Virginia Orators, with one im- 


pulse, traversed their districts, exciting,- animating | 


and urging their constituents, in strains of the most 
glowing eloquence, to drive from power that Admin- 
istration, which, by its Federal doctrines, was sub- 
verting our Republican Institutions. 
in a voice of thunder, and the Union obeyed her 
high command—the Federal Administration passed 


away, and then arose from its ruins, bright and | 


beautiful in its Republican purity, the Administration 
of onr own Jefferson. But, oh tempora, forty years 


have passed, and Whig politicians claim the exertions | 


of the Republican party at that day asa precedent, and 


now traverse their districts, to elevate tothe first office | 


within the gift of freemen, a man who then supported 
a measure, which all of us must admit was subversive 
of liberty.—Whig electors, read the above, and recon- 
cile if you can, your present course to yourselves, and 
to the people. 

The next expression of opinion on military matters, 
by General Harrison, that I know of, was called 
forth by Mr. Jefferson's earnest recommendations 
in favor of organizing the militia of the United States, 
pressed on the country again and again, during his last 
messages, and is to be found in Dawson's life of Har- 


rigon, in a Jetter addressed to Governor Scott of Ken- | 


tucky, dated Vincennes, March 10th, 1809. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that when General Harrison wrote this 
“letter, the plan of Mr. Jefferson for organizing 300,000 
militia, had been before this, submitted to the country; 
and mark me, I do not mean to condemn General Har- 
rison for advocating a re-organization of the militia; for 
I believe there is no man capable of thinking, who does 
not see the great necessity there is fordoing so. I only 
mean toargue and to show, that the plans recom- 
mended by him, are far more objectionable, than the one 
lately recommended by Mr. Poinsett; and that General 
Harrison has always manifested a reckless disregard of 
the expense necessary for carrying out his plans; or to 
any constitutional objections that might apply to them. 


~ * * * * > 


One of the grievances complained of in Mr. Poin- | 


sett's Report, and which is urged very strongly on our 
poorer citizens, is, that they are to be trained in camps 
from ten to thirty days. This period of absence is con- 
sidered a great hardship by the Whigs, although they 
know that the men who are to be trained and disci- 
plined are to be paid for the time they are absent from 
their homes; and that the requisition on each State is 
so small, that more volunteers will probably offer them- 
selves, than can be accepted. Let us therefore see, what 
are Gen. Harrison's opinions as to the time requisite 
for training the militia. Gen. Harrison says, ‘Instead 
of the few days now appropriated to the purpose of 
training, and the very few hours of those days actually 
employed, some weeks at least must be devoted to the 
purpose, and the men must be taught in CAMPS OF 
DISCIPLINE, those duties which representing a faith- 
ful image of actual war, form the best school in which it 
canbetaught. For the accomplishment of an object so 
desirable, NO PAINS OR EXPENSE should be 
spared.’ Again he says: “dt the frequent reviews 


I object, however, to the | 


Virginia spoke | 


THE CRISIS. 








which should take place, particularly that by the com- 





| mander-in-chief, every thing that is fascinating in mili- 


‘ary array, the whole‘POMP OF WAR? should be in- | 


troduced lo keep up the ardor of the youth, and excite the 
emulation of the different corps.” 
then in the letter above referred to, deseants at large 
upon the military tactics of the Romans, Grecians, 
Thebans, Carthaginians, and of Frederick the Great; | 
; which | will spare the reader, and then comes home 
again to plainer matters, and continues his letter | 
iby saying—“d have recommended CAMPS OF DIS- 
CIPIANE for instructing those who are already ca- 
pable of bearing arms ; but the career of military 
| ustruction Jor our youth, should commence as soon 
as their mental and bodily powers have acquired suf- 
| ficient strength. Professorships of tactics should be es- | 
| tablished in all our Seminaries, and eren the amusements | 
of the chiidren should resemble the gymnasia of the 
Greeks, that they may grow up in the practice of those | 
exercises, which will enable them to bear with the duties | 
|of the camp, and the labors of the field.’ “It will no 
doubt,” (continues General Harrison,) “be urged us -a 
reason for continuing the old plan, that the poorer class 
of our citizens cannot spare FIVE OR SIX WEEKS 
IN 4A YEAR FROM THEIR FARMS to learn military 
duty. I know they cannot, without being paid, but is not 
our Government able {o pay them? If not, they ought 
\to make themselces so, by laying on ADDITIONAL 
TAXES.” 

Condema Poinsett’s plan, because he thought it ne- 
cessary to drill the militia from ten to thirty days, as 
Congress might determme, and support General Har- 
rison, who would keep them in CAMPS OF DISCI- 
PLINE, from FIVE TO SIX WEEKS; and who, if 
there is not money enough in the Treasury, would lay 
on ADDITIONAL TAXES, increase the burdens of | 
the people at large to pay this expense, support Milita- 
| ry Professors, and teach our children the *“GYMNASIA | 

OF THE GREEKS!” Tax a poor man, that his | 
child may learn. the “Gymnasia of the Greeks,”’ who | 
perhaps never heard of a Greek, and whose greatest 
want is meat and bread for a famishing family—'T'ax the 
poor, that their children may learn to turn somersets 
‘and pitch quoits! Now, is not this the very acme of | 
folly? ° af . ‘ . | 

Merely to show that Gen. Harrison’s opinions on the 
subject of organizing the militia were not hastily form- 
ed, | now state that he very frequently recurred to this | 
subject in his addresses to the Legislative Council of | 
Indiana Territory, and now quote from one delivered 
by him in the latter part of the year 1809. In that ad- 
dress, Gen. Harrison urges his former views as to mili- 
tary education, and says: “In the republics of Greece, 
the exercises of the gymnasium always succeeded the 
studies and lectures of the Lyceum, and in that of Rome 
a. strict attention to the duties of the campus martius was | 
exacted of every youthful candidate for citizenship.’ — | 
We are really surprised at reading those various ad- 
| dresses and the letters of Gen. Harrison, to witness 
‘the pedantry that reigns throughout them, whenever 
he treats of military matters. 

Here we close our extracts of General Harrison's 
earlier opinions, on the subject of organizing and dis- 
| ciplining the militia of the United States. We have 
shewn, in his own words, that he was indifferent to the 
expense necessary for carrying out his plan. We have 
| shewn that he was willing to raise money by taxation, 
‘increase the burdens of the people, if the revenue of 
| the government was not sufficient for his purpose. He | 
| says the men should be trained, incamps of discipline, 
| five or six weeks, and be paid for it; and asks the ques- 
| tion, “is not our government able to pay them?”’ and 
jreplies, “if not, they ought to make themselves so, by 
laying on additional taxes.”’. What can be more objec- 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tionable than the Federal doctrine here averred, that 
the people should be taxed to raise money to support 
military schools and discipline soldiers? I think the 
establishment of Military Schools throughout the Uni- 
ted States, admitting that they would not cost the go- 
!vernment one dollar, is fur more objectionable, even, 
ithan illegal taxation. ’ “ * " 
But these opinions were expressed by Gen. Harrison 
in the year 1809, it may be argued, and he has long 
since seen their folly and abandoned them. Let us, | 
| therefore, follow Gen. Harrison up, and canvass his 
;opinions on the subject of organizing the militia, ex- 
pressed whenever an opportunity has been afforded | 
him; and if he hag abandoned them, let us do him the | 
justice so to state tt. 
| The next time that General Harrison recurs to this 
subject, and expresses his opinions in so positive a man- 
|ner as to leave no possibility of misrepresenting him, 
is in the year 1817, ata time of profound peace, and | 
when he had had sufficient time to reflect upon and ma- | 
‘ture the plan he had so earnestly supported in his letter | 
| to Gov. Scott before referred to. As Chairmanof the | 
| Committee on Military Affairs in the Congress of the | 
| U.S. in the year 1817, he submitted a report; and as | 
he also submitted a second report on this same subject 
in the year 1818, and also a third, not content with 
two in the year 1819, making three different reports on 
the subject of organizing the militia, I prepose to make 


;marks of the Old General? 


several extracts therefrom; and if any gentleman is 
disposed to doubt that General Harrison wrote them, 
his doubts will be winoved by wy introducing him to 


| the following particular friends of the General again 
General Harrison | 


arrayed before the public, to wit: “Greeks, Romans, 
Spartans, Saguntum, Carthage, Numantia, Marathon, 
Platea, Cynocephele and Pydna; the Helots, Campus 
Martins, and Gymnasia."’ Now are not these the ear 
The same hard names 
which were brought to bear én Governor Scott of Ken- 
tucky. ,We now proceed with our extracts which 
speak for themselves, and require but little comment. 
In his report of 1819, he embodies in full his report 
of 1017; it is, therefore, fair to infer, that this plan was 
regarded by him as a sort of hobby, particularly when 
you recollect, thet he had urged a similar one eight 
years before, in bis letters to Gov. Charles Scott. 
GeneRaL HARHISON’s PLAN PY 

l. The educating of every boy in the U. States at the public ex- 
pence. These are his words, in his report of the 19th Jan., 1817, 
on this head : 

“As the important advantages of the military part of the educa- 
tion of the youth will accrue to the community, and not to the in- 
dividuals who require it, it is proper that the whole expense of the 
establishment should be borne by the public Treasury. 

“That, to comport with the equality which isthe basis ef our 
Constitution, the organization of the establishment should be 
such as to extend, without exception, to every individual of the 
proper age. 

“That, to secure this, the contemplated military instruction 
should not be given in district schools, established for that purpose 
but that it should form « braneit of education in every school within 
the United States. 

‘That a corps of the military institutions should be formed to attend 
to the gymnastic and elementary part of education in EVERY SCHOOL IN 
THE U, Srates, Whilst the more scientific part of the art of war 
shall be communicated by professors of tactics, te be established in 
all the higher seminaries.” 

Again, Harrison’s plan laid it down as fundamental: 

“That the President should in all eases, address bis order im- 
mediately to some orrtcer of the militia, and not to the EXECU- 
TIVE of any State. The GOVERNOR of a State is NOT a militia 
officer ROUND to execute the onvens of tae Presidcat; he cannot be 
tried for disobedience of orders, and punished by the sentence of a 
court martiail.”? 

Again: 

“Harvison’s militia establishment (in addition to the old system, 
which he would still keep up) consisty of the sUNIOK Or MIDDLE 
crass, of 100,000 young nen, to be trained for one month. For the 








| pay ofthese, he makes no provision. But he submitted, with his 


report, (We use his own words,) ‘estimates of the expenses of train- 
ing the officers and sergeants of the militia af the United States. These 


| estimates are made on a supposed number of one hundred thousand 


men, divided equally, as nearly as man ba, into twenty-five brigades.’ 

“He gives then the details—for which we have not room—upon 
the supposition that Congress would allow ‘full pay,” and he thus 
sums up the aggregate: 

“Estimating the whole United States militia at a million, then the 
total expense of traiwing the ofiicers af the militia would be some hun- 
dred thousand dollars lesz than two millions.” 

“The militia is now nearly double the namber for which Harri- 
son estimated. The estimate to pay for training the officers would, 
therefore, now be nearly four millions! 

“He, however, submitted another estimate upon the supposition 
that Congress would not allow so much, on a basis Which he thue 
fives: 

“The following estimate is made on the supposition of the officers re- 
eciving only half pay. The estimate proceeds, however, upon a supposi- 
tion that no officer is to receive less than therty dollars per month, and 
the sergeants full pay and rations.” 

“After giving the details, he sums up the cost of training the 
officers at “ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT 
THOUSAND DOLLARS!”’ 

“Mr. Poinsett’s estimate, which provided to pay the men, as well 
as the officers, for their loss of time when training, amounted to a 
HALF MILLION only!’ 

And: 

“The records of the [Louse of Representatives of the | nited States 
show that General Harrison, in 1817, conciuded a report from the 
Comunittee on Military Affairs with the following resolution: 

* © Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of War be required to prepare, 


! and lay before this House, at the next session of Congress, a plan 


for the MILITARY INSTRUCTION OF ALL THE YouTH of THE Us: 
rep Sraves, in the way which is best calculated for the purpose, 
with as little injury as possible to the ordinary course of educa- 
tion.” . 

So here we have a charming, nice, little plan, one 
embracing every school in the United States. Here we 
have a plan, that would cost the Government nearly 
FOUR MILLIONS of DOLLARS! to train merely, 
the officers of the militia—and how much military edu- 
cation in every school in the United States, would cost, 
defies all powers of calculation. Now, | ask every 
candid man, if this is not too absurd for comment; and 
woulda wise Statesman, or aman who was at all ac- 
quainted with our Constitution, and had the least re- 
spect for it, have recommended a plan so extravagant, 
and so entirely subversive of all its prineiples? And 
yet, so reckless is the party feeling of the day, that 


| Whig politicians raise a hue and cry against Mr. Poin- 


sett’s report, and in the same breath laud General Har- 
rison as a Jeffersonian Republican, and strict construc- 
tionist of the Constitution 

Again—In his letter to Gov. Scott, General Harrison 
says, the poorer class of our citizens cannot spare five 
or six weeks in a year from their farms, without being 
paid, and is willing to lay on additional taxes to raise 
money for that purpose. In 1517, he forgets the poorer 
class of our citizens, and proposes to drill 100,000 of 
them fora month without pay—proposes to pay the 
officers, but not the men. Were the poorer class of our 
citizens any better off in 1817, or are they better off 
now, than they were in 1809? If not, whence this odi- 
ous distinction? If he had proposed to pay the men, 
and not the officers, he would have given proof of his 
affection for the mass of the people; but to call from 
their farms, and other occupations, 100,000 of our ci- 
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THE CRISIS. 


tizens, drill them for a month, and not pay them, while | is truly “the price of liberty,” and blindly submit thein- 


the officers, whom they were bound to obey, were paid, 
vould be unjust, tyrannical and oppressive. And yet, 
itis General Harrison, the poor man’s friend, I think 
they call him, who would do this 

Again the resolution requiring the President to ad- 
dress his orders to some officer of the 
militia, and not the Executive of the State, assigning 
as a reason, that the officer might be tried by a Court 
Martial, and broke for disobedienee, and that the Gov- 
ernorcould not, contains a principle, that, carried out, 
would ee entirely subversive of our Republican in- 
stitutions. Is there a man in the Commonwealth, that 
ever read the Constitution, wie can deny it? Not 
one. But to exculpate General Harrison, the Whigs 
contend, that some few days after he submitted his re- 
port, he introduced a resolution, inquiring if there was 
any constitutional objection to that part of his report. 
Admit it. Does it make it any better for General Har- 
rison? Ought he not to have known the constitutional 
objections when he wrote the Report? Bear in mind, 
that this subject had occupied his thoughts from the 
year 1309 to 1317, that he had been constantly brood- 
ing over it for eight years, and had never discovered a 
constitutional objection. Now, is there a rational 
being who reads this, that can doubt that some kind 


lint - 
immediatery 


friend suggested to General Harrison the propriety of 


offering some resolution relieving himself from the im- 
proper and anti-Republican position he had assumed? 
Ifthe subject had been new to him, he might be par- 
doned; but regarding that he had reflected upon it for 
years, we must attribute to him, either the grossest ig- 
rance of, or the most perfect disregard for, the princ:- 
ples of the Constitution. 

But may 4e, the answer to all this is, that these opi- 
nions were expressed by Gen. Harrison a long time ago, 
and experience has now satisfied him of their folly!— 
Think yor so? Then I will adduce still farther proof; 
for he has himself placed his opinions on this subject be- 
yond all doubt; and if in that proof, furnished within 
the last three or four months, ] again find the word 
Carthage, will you not admit that on the subject of Car- 
thage at least, he is laboring under monomania? 

My proof isa letter written by Major General Win. 
Henry Harrison, in reply to an invitation from the 


Louisville ].egion, to be present at the celebration of 


the 22nd of February. It is dated “ North Bend, Feb. 
3rd, 1240,” and read as follows: 

“it may perhaps be unknown to you, gentlemen, that the for 
mation of such corps as yours upon an extensive seale throughout 
the Union, lias long been a favorite project of mine. So long ago 
as the year ISL0, Lendeavored to call the attention of the nation to 
the subject, in a series of letters addressed to the venerable revo. 
lutionary soldier and patriot, General Charles Scott, at that time 
Governor of Kentucky. These letters advocated the formation of 
annual camps of discipline, in which the select corps of the mili 
tia were to be instructed in their duty at the pusiic exrense. In 
the House of Representatives, in the Fifteenth Congress, I pre- 
sented a report containing the outlines of a system of military edu 
cation of all the youth of the conntry in the ordinary seminaries of 
learning. 
in letters, in speeches. and in toasts at public convivial meetings, 
to urge the importance of creating a wational defence suited to the 
character of our Goverament. 

* So much has the subject occupied my mind, that it has often 
been as inappositely incroduced as the celebrated *‘DeLenpa est 
Carruaco’ of the elder Cato. But my efforts have been in vain. 
The attention of our rulers and the revenues of the country have 
been directed to other objects considered no doubt by them as more 
important. Such however were not the opinions of the Roman 
and Grecian Senates, when Rome aud Greece were free, wor in 
modern times, of the greatest of British statemen, the immortal 
WHliain Pitt, (the ekter,) nor of our own Washington and Jetfer 
son, Wool the citizens who «re enrolled as the defenders of their 
country longer sulfer under this gross neglect? Will they longer 
tolerate such a muiitia system, (if system it can be called,) and 
such a pension system, devoid of every feature of justice and every 
principle of Republicanism?” 

Now, here he endorses a// the opinions [ have as- 
cribe.. to him; and itis worthy of remark, that this letter 
was written by hii but a short tune before his Confi- 
dential Committee took him under their gspecial charge. 
Whether it was the re-assertion by Gen. Harrison, of 
his wild and extravagant plan for organizing, and dis- 
ciplining the militia that induced them to do it, or the 
repetition of the word Carthage, wich he began with, 
in 1800, and has constantly repeated up to 1840, when- 
ever military subjects were mentioned by him, lam 
unable to say. Certain it is, that many a man has had 
a committee appointed him, on slighter evidence. 


MR. KENDALL'S ADDRESS 


To the People of the U. S. 











Our country presents a new spectacle for the contem- | 


plation of mankind. 

A candidate for the Presidency is asking the suffrages 
of our people, and at the same time refuses to answer 
the questions they put to him for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing themselves as to the principles and policy by which 
he will be governed, if elected. 
a committee is interposed between him and his country- 
men, not to aid him in giving frank replies to their rea- 
sonable mquiries, but to cut off direct communication, 
and keep his opinions from the public. A free and in- 
telligent people, whose precious right it isto ask and 
obtain the views of every man who seeks their suffrages 
upon every topic appertaining to their government, are 


bluntly told that they shall not enjoy this right, but | 


shal! take a candidate for the Presidency upon trust.— 
They are asked to relax that “eternal vigilance,” which 


Iu short, { have neglected no opportunity in Congress, | 


With his own consent, | 


selves, if not to a “King, who cando no wrong,”’ to a 
Chief Magistrate who assumes the attitude of irrespon 
sibility and surrounds himself with ministers, even be- 
| fore the crown of power has been placed on his head ! 
| This candidate was nominated by a convention, not 
because they considered him the ablest man of their 
party, or at all qualified for the station, but merely be 
cause he had once been a General. Having seen the 
people place the heroic Jackson in the chair of State, 
notwithstanding their unceasing denunciations of **ini- 
litary chieftains,” they weakly expected to avail them- 
selves, m their struggle for power, of the same devo 
tion and enthasiasm, by presenting the name of another 
| who had worn the uniform of his country and attained 
to the same rank. They did notaccord to the people 
sense enough to discriminate between the weak and 
inefficient chieftain, who, after a series of military 
blunders, fortunately for his country resigned his com- 
mission in the midst of the war, and the real hero who 
took it up and closed that war ina blaze of glory at New 
Orleans. 
Under this fatal error, the convention, instead of pre- 
senting in an address or resolutions the principles which 


would control the administration of their candidate, if 


elected, concerted a general movement throughout the 
Union to give eclat to their nomination by a simulta- 
neous shout to the military glories, which, after an 
oblivion of twenty-five years, are now for the first time 
discovered to be worthy of commemoration in feasts 
and in song. We have according!y seen vast assem- 
blages collected together, at great labor and cost, not to 
respond to any principle, or listen to any argument, but 
to drown the voice of reason in the shouts of revelry, 
and lead captive the feelings of the people in a sense- 
‘less excitement. Huzzas for a newly-found hero, an- 
nunciations of his poverty, of his residence ina log- 
cabin, and love of hard cider; the hauling of miniature 
log-cabins, and canoes, and cider-barrels, through the 
streets; the rolling of balls, and the display of banners 
with unmeaning mottoes; doggere! rhymes and vulgar 
| pictures; the drinking of cider, the mumbling of gin- 
gerbread, and imitating the cries of birds and beasts, 
with other mummery and mockery, as disgraceful to 
the country as it is insulting to the people, are the new 
means of electioneering, by which it is vainly expect- 
ed to induce the community to surrender itsel!, like the 
charmed bird, to the jaws of the wiley serpent which 
stands ready todevour it. By arguments like these, it 
| is expected to persuade the freemeu of America to sur- 
| render their right to know the political opinions of the 
candidate, and take him, for better or for worse, gagged 
| and guarded as he is. 
| ‘To these means of influence are added money without 
| stint, abuse of official station and privilege without res- 
traint,and violation of the laws without reserve. The 
| Harrison party in Congress are leagued together in 
a great electioneering Association, with its “Execu- 
tive Committee’’ appointing subordinate committees 
throughout the Union; raising money by tens of thou- 
sands to support presses, to magnify their mock hero, !i- 
| bel the Administration, and scatter delusion through the 
| country; practising the most unheard-of abuses, getting 
subscribers to a newspaper under a promise that they 
shall receive it under frank, violating the-law by actu- 
ally franking it, and devoting their money, their talents, 
their privileges, and their time, not to the business of le- 
gislation for which they were elected, bat to an un- 
scrupulous. and unceasing warfare upon another de- 
partment of the Government. ‘The public business is 
delayed, the public faith violated, and the ordinary ope- 
rations of the Government obstructed, that the session 
of Congress may be protracted; thus furnishing the influ- 
ence of public station, the facilities of the frank and mo- 
ney from the Treasury, to carry on their electioneering 
operations. In some cases of clectioneering tracts frank- 
ed by members of Congress, weighing more than they 
hadarightto frank, have been falsely marked “public 
,; documents,’ to secure their free transmission; and in 
| others, the frank of members has been boldly forged! 
What would be said ofthe Executive oilicers here, if 
they were to form sucha club, appoint such a commit- 
| tee, and resort; to such means? Would not the very 
} men who are now committing abuses and outrages a 
thousand times more aggravated than any they charge 
j against the Administration, sound the tocsin uf alarm 
upon a thousand hills, and startle the conntry with the 
| threatening danger? And arethese combinations less 
alarming, less corrupt, less dangerous, or less criminal, 
‘in one department of the Government than in another? 

CONTEMPT FOR THE PEOPLE lies at the bot- 
tom of this whole scheme of electioneering. 

The Harrison party showed this contempt in present- 
|ing “a military chieftain” as their candidate, after hav- 
| ing for years denounced the elevation of such men as 
| worse for the country than “ war, pestilence, and fa- 
| mine, or any other scourge.” 
| ‘They show it by presenting a sham hero to the peo- 

ple, and endeavoring to persuade them that he is a real 
| one. 

They show it by asking the people to vote for a gag- 
ged and guarded candidate, who “will answer the ques- 

tions of neither friends nor foes.”’ 


Chey show it by abandoning all argument, and throw 





ing principle out of the contest 

They show it by their log cubins, cider barrels, pitch 
ers, canoes, balls, banners, pictures, and parade, riot, 
HY drunkenness; fit only to amuse, it the A) did not 
disgust, a London populace or a Parisian mob 

They show it by their incessant and monstrous mis 
representations of the acts of the 


| Administration, and 
their causeless abuse of the men who con pos t 

Where is the trne-bearted American who would not 
he ashamed of his country, if sh 
be induced toabandon her right to question candidates 
for office, and throw unconditionally into the 
arms of a President and a party which has no princi 
ples, or dare not avow them? 

From this contempt of the people springs the opp 
sition of the leaders of this party to the es 
the right of suffrage, and their steady attempts to cor 
ruptit when extended, Not believing the 
for self-government, they will not trust them with 





could, by such means, 


herselt 


tension ot 


per pie tl 


power when they can avoid it; and, whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself, toke from them that which 
They do not scruple to compel their 
dependants to vote their will, at elections, instead of 
their own, and so to manage their prvate affairs as to 
reward or punish more humble men for the surrencer 
or assertion of the right of free suffrage. Upon the 
same principle, they do not hesitate to cheat in elec 

tions and cheat in the returns. Recall a few facts of 
recent occurrence, and it will be seen that [ do them 
no myustice 

In 1838, the leaders of the present Harrison party 

had possession of the Government of Pennsylvania, 
in all its legislative and executive branches. By false 
and the introduction of thousands of voters 
ad, they strove to electa Governor and a ma- 
jority of the ¢ioeuse of Representatives, but were de- 


they possess. 


rewistries, 


Irom aby 


feate« lustead of submitting to the decision of the 
people, they determined to disregard it and retaim pos- 
session of the Government of the State at every ha- 
zard From the county of Philadelphia, two Demo- 


ute Senators and eight Representatives had been 
elected, and it was so certified by a majority of the 
judges of the election; yet, though the Democratic ma- 
jority was several hundreds, a minority of the jadges 
sent a certificate to the office of the Se cretary of State, 
falsely showing that the tlarrison candidates had 
a majority. The change of these eight members from 
one side to the other, would give them a majority of 
the House of Representatives. Fortified by this 
false certificate, and supported by the Governor and 

majority of the Senate, the Secretary of State 
publiely advised his party to treat the election of 
Governor as if it had never been held, although the 
Democratic candidate had a majority of thousands! 
On the meeting of the Legislature, he sent in the 
false returns, and withheld the true ones. ‘The Se- 
nate immediately admitted the usurpers. When the 
Democrats of the House resisted their introdaction into 
that body, the Harrison party proceeded separately, in 
conjunction with the usurpers, to organize a House and 
choose their officers ‘The Democratic members did 
the same thing, in conjunction with the true Represen- 
But, as the Govern- 
of the Harrison 


tatives from Philadelplia county. 
or and a majority of the Senate were 
party, all power W 1s in their hands; and it became evi- 
dent that they intended to create, by arbitrary power, a 
inajority mn the House, and set aside the election, not 
only of several Senators and Representatives, bat that 
of Governor aiso! 

This design, more bold, considering the people and 
the age, than the most daring usurpations of Cesar, 
Cromwell, or Napoleon, roused the spirit of "76; indig- 
nant multitudes poured into the capital; they organized 
a Committee of SAFETY, and prepared to assert the 
richts of the pY ople The affrighted Governor and his 
euilty counsellors, instead of receding from therr foul 
ny denounced the rebels and determined 
» out the usurpation by force of arms! Troops 
Hed out provided with “buckshot and ball car 
” the capital of the State resounded with the 

f the Commonwealth seem- 
ahair. Lest the mulitia of 
the State might show some reluctance to shoot down 
their own friends and subvert their own rights, the Go- 
vernor had the audacity to request the aid of a body of 
U.S. regulars, then in the vicinity, and to demand of 
the President the aid of the army of the Union! 

What, in this case, did the people ask? Nothing but 
the installation of their public officers, duly and con- 
stitutionally elected by large majorities. And why did 
not the Harrison party proceed in their monstrous de- 
sign to deprive them of this dearest right of freemen; 
to treat the election as if it had not been held, and re- 
tain the possession of power at the point of the bayo- 
net? Not because they relented or repented; not be- 
cause they were not ready for blood and carnage, to 
put down the rights of the people; but because two of 
their number, and fio only, refused to act out the 
scene, and receding from the usurping House of Re- 
presentatives, left it without a quérum. As bold, un 
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people as 
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din of arms; and the peace 
ed to be suspended upon 


‘principled, and unscrupulous as they were, they dared 
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not proceed when they could no longer shield their 
usurpation under constitutional forms. 

What on this occasion was the conduct of those who 
now constitute the Harrison party in other States? Did 
they denounce the usurpers and take the sideof the 
people? No; almost toa man, they sustained, encou- 
raged, and defended Governor Ritner and his daring | 
associates. The people received from them but feroci- 
ous abuse, with the epithets of traitors and rebels.— 
The attempt to cleave down by the sword the most pre- 
cious rights of freemen, was every where applauded by 
them, showing that the same contempt for the people 
pervades that party throughout the Union. 

And what have we seen at the present session of 
Congress? The House of Representatives kept in a | 
state of disorganization for weeks, by an attempt to | 
force into it, as members, five men from New Jersey, | 


That the cause of morality, freedom, and law; the 
interests of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; 
the peace of the country; the rights of the people and 
the safety and improvement of their institutions; will 


| be best promoted and secured by the re-election of Mr. 


Van Buren; 

And, finally, that it is the indispensable duty of 
every man who wishes to preserve the blessings of an 
honest Representative Government, the rights of pro- 


| perty, the faith of contracts, the honor of his country, 


and the freedom of man, to oppose, by all honorable 
means, the election of Gen. Harrison, who already sets 


| the people at defiance, while his friends mock and in- 


sult them by achildish and ridiculous mummery, fit 
only to amuse the wild natives of Africa, 

The ferocity of the Harrison party is equal to their 
folly: In every moment of rising hope they cannot re- 


of Hamilton and his subsequent Federal followers.— 
| For, never since the violent contest and fortunate defeat 
of the Federal party in 1800 by Mr. Jefferson, has that 
party numbered so many strong, determined and well- 
disciplined troops. Their tempurary success under the 
younger Adams, enabled them for a time to enjoy the 
spoils of otlice; but, coming in as he did, confessedly a 
minority President, so far as the popular sentiment was 
concerned, they were emphatically shorn of the power 
to fasten upon the country those schemes of banking, 
funding, &c., which have ever been the darling abjecta 
of the Federal party. But, during their temporary tri- 
umph, short as it was, they had matured their Federal 
schemes. Splendid and extravagant schemes of inter- 
, nal improvement by the General Government had been 
| projected—the American system, the idol of the gen- 
j}tleman “in the line of safe precedents,’’ was almost 


when five other men, notoriously and confessedly, hud | strain their jeers and their taunts, their riotous parades, | ready to be fastened on the country—a renewal of the 


a majority of the votes given at the election. The | 


shouts of exultation, and groans of insult. While 


| charter of the National Bank, the best ally of Federal- 


‘broad seal’’ of the Governor, though covering a known holding a high public station, I have seen my children | ism, had been agreed on; when, fortunately for the 
and acknowledged fraud, was held by them more sacred | spring in terror from their beds at the dead hour of mid- country, we found a Hercules in the person of the il- 
than the people's right of suffrage and was considered | night, in the belief that guns were fired into the win-|lustrious Jackson, who could strangle the monster in 


| 


a better title toa seat in Congress than a majority of 
the people’s votes! This was nota Pennsylvania scene, | 
peseny because the Harrison party here had no Go- | 
vernor Ritner under their control to back the “broad | 
seal’ with “buckshot and ball;’’ but the contempt for 
the people, and the will to trample on their rights, | 
were in both cases the same. 


Freemen of the United States! Your liberties are | 


dows of their chamber. It was the cannon of Federal- 
ism in the street, where its myrmidons had collected to 
exult over and insult their father with mock music, 
firing, shouts, and groans. 

The God of Liberty forbid that this spirit should ever 
get possession of our Government! And does not every 
true Republican say amEN? 

Let us rally to the rescue. Send light among the 


its power. 
| Yet, the serpent was only scotched, not killed, and 
now revived, it makes daring efforts for victory. The 
| party again rallies; and, bold in hope and confident in 
| spirit, it brags of its ultimate success, aided as it is by 
| the disaffected of the Mocratic party, who have contri- 
| buted to swell their ranks, and thus give them an ear- 
‘nest of victory. To that portion of the Democracy, 


not so safe as you may suppose. Think you, if Harri- people and the Republic is safe. For myself, if it be | who have been induced to leave our ranks and join the 
son had been President, the army of the United States | possible that the people of this country can throw them-| enemy, in consequence of the foul misrepresentations 


would have been refused to his friends in Pennsyl- | 


selves into the arms ofa candidate without a tongue to 


of the measures and policy of the Administration, with 


vania? Think you, that in such a condition of | speak to them, and a party without principles to an-| which the Whig press has teemed for months, I would 


things, the people of that State could have main- | 
tained their right to a Governor and Legislature of) 


nounce, a party already mad with the hope of power, 
though relying for suecess on nothing but thei: indus- 


| respectfully address myself. To the honest but mista- 
| ken voter, who, from the want of sufficient examina- 


their own free choice, but by wading through rivers of | try and skill in deluding the people, and if my feeble tion, has been frightened fr. m his propriety and hum- 


blood? It was at Harrisburg, on the very scene of the | 
Ritner usurpation, and by the influence of the leaders | 
in that desperate effort, that the nomination of Harrison | 
was effected! If elected, Ritner’s advisers will be his | 
advisers; the profligacy and daringness of that faction | 
will be transferred to Washington; and their spirit will | 
pervade the administration of the General Government. | 
What have you to expect from it, but what you have | 
seen it attempt? What, but that corruption and fraud 
in elections will pervade every State? What, but that 
minority candidates will be thrust into the State Legis- 
latures, and ‘broad seal’’ members into Congress at the 
point of the bayonet? 

A flood of demoralization has swept over our land; | 
and upon some States it rests in stagnant pools conta- 
minating the atmosphere of liberty, and threatening 
death to every thing virtuous, noble, and free. It is to 
the monster bank, which, having struggled in vain, by 
its blandishments, its corruptions and its terrors, to 
overcome the fearless and incorruptible man then at the 
head of the General Government, turned to the State 
Legislature where it found no difficulty in buying up 
Senators by the dozen, that the people of Pennsylva- | 
nia were indebted for the profligacy exhibited in the | 
attempt to subvert their liberties by the sword. To | 
means furnished by the same and similar institutions, | 
or those directly connected with them, if not even to | 
the bankers of Europe, are the people of the U. States | 
undoubtedly now indebted, not only for the deprava- | 
tion of morals which threatens to break up the founda- 
tions of society, but for a large portion of the means 
which enable the “Executive Committee” at Washing- 
ton to prosecute their war against an honest and Demo- | 
cratic Administration. It was by violating moral obli- | 
gations and plundering their own people through the | 
Bank of England, that the British Government was | 
enabled to keep the world in arms during the scenes of | 
the French Revolution; and the British party in Ante- 
rica are profiting by the profligate example. Laws are | 
violated with impunity; moral obligations are scoffed at | 
and derided; knavery walks the streets with the bold | 
face of honesty; plunderers of the public and of public | 
institutions obtain sympathy and forgiveness; and the | 
Administration, which sternly sets its face against these 
evils and their authors, is sought to be made the victim 
of its firmness and integrity. If bad men are to be per- 
mitted to overthrow it, by means so profligate and with 
motives so corrupt, what is to he expected, but that they 
will proceed to aggrandize themselves upon the ruins 








of our free Government, and the enslavement of our | D 
‘ }sure of success. But let this all pass! This is not the 


people? 

It will be my endeavor, as far as necessary, to vindi- 
cate the Administration from the foul aspersions cast 
upon it, and earnestly to inculcate— 

That in the practice of a rigid morality alone, can 
men or nations justly look for happiness and safety : 

That there is but one code of morals for private and 
public affairs: 

That pure morality is true Democracy, conceding to 
every one his right, and seeking advanteges of none: 

That every freeman has a right to know the politica! 
opinions of any candigate who is presented for his suf- 
frages; and to deny him that right, is a wrong and in- 
sult which strikes at the root of Representiliive Govern- 





ment, and is the adoption of a kingly principle: 


powers shall enable me to do any thing to prevent it, I 
shall esteem the day of my resignation of the Post 


| Office Department the most fortunate of my life, as it 


has been already one of the happiest. 

Democrats! invoke your aid and co-operation. 

AMOS KENDALL. 

P. S. Every Democratic editor in the Union is res- 
pectfully requested to publish this address, with the an- 
nexed prospectus. 

Every friend of Democracy and an honest Adminis- 
tration 1s invoked to active efforts to extend the sub- 
scription, forwarding the names and money to me, post- 


age paid, or through postmasters, who are permitted by | 
| the post office laws and regulations to do so in letters 


written by themselves. 


Prospectus for the Extra Globe. 

This paper will be published until the Presidential Election in 
November, 1840, with one number afterward giving the result in 
detail and an index. 

‘Twenty-six numbers will be issued. A large surplus of the first 
nomber will be printed; and all persons subscribing immediately, 
whose names and money are received before that surplus shall be 
exhausted, will receive all the numbers. 


Texms: One copy - - - « $1 
Six copies - - - - 5 
Twelve copies - . “ ~ 10 
Twenty-five copies - - - 20 


and at the same rate for a greater number. 

Mr. Kendall, late Postmaster-General, will contribute to this pa- 
per until November. 

The names of subscribers procured upon this Prospectus, and 
the money, should be sent directly to him, postage paid, or through 
postmasters, who are authorized by the Post Office laws and re- 
gulations to frank letters written by themselves, enclosing money for 
newspaper subscriptions. 

Bank notes current in the section of country where a subseriber 
resides, will be received, provided they are not more than ten per 
cent. below specie in value. 

No paper will be sent unless the money be actually received. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
FOR THE CRISIS, 

The elections have transpired; and, tho’ we may have 

failed to secure a majority im the Legislature, yet we 

feel warranted in maintaining, despite the calculations 








of the Whigs, that there is still a majority of the whole | 


popular vote in favor of the present Administration.— 
That we have failed in carrying the Spring elections in 
a great measure upoet own supineness, is a fact beyond 
dispute. Some Democrats, without sufficient exami- 
nation, have suffered themselves to be gulled by the 
humbug of a standing army—some have been staggered 
by partial and unfair statements in regard to the expen- 
ditures of the Government—and many, as in the county 
of Powhatan, did not turn out, because they were too 


time for idle regrets and vain repinings—action, imme- 
diate and determined action; should be the watchword 
of the Democratic party. The enemy is upon us—the 
Goths and Vandals threaten to trample beneath their feet 
all that is dear to the patriot and Democrat; and, unless 
we are prepared to be made “hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water,’’ it is time, that all should buckle on their 
armor and be ready for the conflict in the Fall. The 
cry should everywhere be, ‘To your tents, oh! Israel.” 

The present contest is one of the utmost moment to 
the Democratic State Rights, Anti-3ank, Anti-Tariff and 
Anti-Internal Improvement citizen—In a word, upon 
the election in the Fall, depends the ultimate success of 
Democratic principles over the odious Federal doctrines 


| bugged into a false position, by the cry of extravagance, 
| Executive usurpation, standing army, et cetera, I would 
submit a few words for his consideration.—In Novem- 
ber next, upon every citizen will devolve the duty of 
casting his vote in favor of one or the other of the op- 
posing candidates. In casting this vote, the citizen, in 
order that he may act understandingly, should look well 
to the history of the two political parties that have 
figured before the American people, from the commence- 
ment of the Government to the present time. He will 
find upon examination, that there have been, since the 
|administration of the great and good Washington, two 
parties—the one called the Federal, the other, the Re- 
publican. At the head of the Republicans was Jeffer- 
| son—at the head of the Federalists stood Hamilton.— 
These two politicians, who may be called founders of 
separate schools of politics, had their adherents and 
followers—and fierce and bitter were the contests they 
waged before the American people. Each, talented 
and enthusiastic, surrounded by bold and ardent admi- 
rers, sought to give character ‘v the new Government 
of their country, and all thai talent, aided by history 
and philosophy, could do, was summoned to illustrate 
and enforce their widely ditferent views of political 
science and government. 

In 1200, the battle war fought. Mr. Jefferson and 
his party triumphed over Han,.'ton and his co-laborers 
in Federalism, and the star of Democracy rose bright 
and glowing in the ascendant, and the sun of Federal- 
ism, we fain hoped, had set never to rise again. But, 
what were the principles of the two politicians? In 
what did they differ? Jefferson believed in the integ- 
rity of the common people— Hamilton and the Federal- 
ists doubted it. Jefferson maintained, that the common 
people possessed virtue and intelligence sufficient to 
choose their owngtulers; and that elections should be 
frequent, and the terms of office should be limited— 
Hamilton and the Federalists thought them too ignorant 
to think for themselves, and too fickle and unstable to 
| act understandingly®™ Jefferson and his party thought 
the English Government, with its Bank controlling the 
currency of the country, and its schemes of stock-job- 
bing, funding, &c., odious in every point of view, and 
calculated to grind to the dust the laborer, and exalt and 
enrich the capitalist and speculator— Hamilton thought 
the English Government, with all of its inequalities in 
point of rights and privileges, the best that the wit of 
man ever devised. But let him speak for himself and 
party. In the debate on the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, he said: “I believe the British Government forms 
| the best model the world ever produced.’ In the same 
debate, he said: ‘All communities divide themselves 
into the few and the many. The first are the rich and 
well-born; the other, the mass of the people. The peo- 
ple are turbulent and changing. They seldom judge or 
determine right. Give, therefore, to the first class, a 
distinct, permanent share in the Government—they will 
check the unsteadiness of the second; and, as they can- 
not receive any advantage from a change, they (the 
better class,) will ever maintain a good Government.” 
This is a short account of the origin of the two parties 
that have existed since the Administration of Washing- 
ton, and a brief abstract of the sentiments they advo- 
cated and maintained. The people and politicians have 
severally enlisted under the one or the other of the op- 

















THE CRISIS. 








posing parties; for, there never has existed any third | 


party for any length of time, separate and distinct from 
the two grand divisions, Federal and Republican. Let 
a third party start; and, sooner or Jater, it is engulfed in 
one or the other of the two grand divisions, taking its 


principles and polities from them, and not modifyin$ or | 


controlling their views as to men or measures. 

To establish this fact, we need only look to the his- 
tory of the parties that have variously existed in our 
country. Take the Nullification party. 
from President Jackson in regard to the Proclamation. 
They separated from his administration, and joined his 
opponents. Ina short time, they made the discovery, 
that they were absorbed in the ranks of the Federalists, 
without the possibility of preventing their anti-republi- 
can measures, should they get into power. No sooner 
is the discovery made, than they (the Nullifiers) with- 
draw from them with whom they scarcely held one 
principle in common, and return to their former De- 
mocratic allies. Take the Conservative party, that set 
up for themselves scarce two moons since, and where are 
they? Affiliated with the Whig, alias the Federal party, 


and now advocating men and measures, which, a short | 
| 


time since, they denounced in the most unmitigated 
terms. 
which they have joined, and giving a Republican cast 
to their measures, they are only admitted upon the con- 
dition, that they will renounce their former men and 
measures, and cry, Hail, ob king! to Gen. Harrison— 
the man, whom the Hon. James Garland pronounced to 
be as unfit for the Presidency as an old jaded horse, that 
had been dragging a huckster’s cart to Louisa Court- 
house, for 10 years. Mark, I repeat again, the two par- 
ties that have contended for the administration of this 
Government, and mark the present parties; and you 
will find them the same in principle, Republican and 
Federalist. I say to the voter, pause before you vote, 
and ask yourself, ‘*Will the vote [ now am about to give 
aid the party that supports the doctrines of Hamilton 
or Jefferson? Ina word,is not Van Buren the Demo; 
cratic candidate, and Gen. Harrison the Federal?’’ In 
my next, I shall discuss this point fully. 
LOCO FOCO. 


FOR THE CRISIS. 

The Editors of the Whig, with the shameless arro- 
gance and impudence of beggars when mounted on 
horseback, have thought proper to chronicle in their 
paper a certain individual, by giving a caricature des- 
cription of his occupation. Whether this arrogance 
comes from the Carpenter's or the Governor's son, it is 
but a small sour beer affair; a pitiful attempt to impress 
on the public, that the meeting was not respectable, be- 
cause certain gentlemen were not there, and the man in 
the small retail trade, having dared to open his mouth, is 
the strongest evidence produced. The individual cari- 
catured, did certainly make some severe strictures on 
Whig policy, at the Democratic meeting held at the City 
Hall, last Friday weee, after the Committee had retired 
to draw up the resolutions. For his daring temerity, 
he is described, as “the grocer, he (who sells half pints) 
who denounced the Whigs en masse as Jobbers, Specu- 
lators, Shavers, &c., &c.’’—Itis true the remarks were 
of a scathing description; describing the classes wherein 
the Whigs were as to ten to one over the Democrats, 
and stating that our cities and towns are overflowing 
with them; and men, in the humbler paths of life, made 
to hold their manhood cheap, or abide by the conse- 
quences. The Banki: _ establishments and the Specu- 
lators depending on the credit system—the chartered 
Corporations for trading purposes, were shameful 
abuses of Legislative power. The profession of the 
law was pronounced a humbug, where the people 
were ruled by the barbarous precedents and decisions 





of English Judges and Lawyers—particularly those | 


who flourished during the ages of witchcraft, when they 
gravely pronounced the sentence of death on unfortunate 
creatures, charged with superior knowledge. The pro- 
fession of the law was a nursery for breeding up young 
Whigs; and some of the Doctors and Physicians were of 


a kindred family. But with much regret did he intro- | 


duce the Priesthood and the Preachers, who, he sup- 
posed, were in large proportion in favor of Whig man- 
agement; a position, much at variance with the pre- 
cepts and injunctions of their Divine Master.—His 
classification of the Whig family into divisions was 
brief. The first were Whig Monarchists; the second, 
were of a mixed Spaniel breed; the third, as having a 
great affinity to the thick and thin class of Democrats, 
He stated, that honest, intelligent men, of intellectual 
endowments, are, and always have been, the supporters 
of Democracy; that the wealthy were more excusable 
for adhering to Whiggery, than the industrious and pro- 
ductive are, who do not rally round the ark of their po- 


litical salvation, to enable them to support the princi- | 


ples which distinguish the freeman from the serf; that 
it was full time, that t1e people should assemble and 
commune together, for the purpose of guarding them- 
selves against the management of the gentlemen who 
are the advocates of chartered frauds, which they call 
chartered rights. They have been quartered, or have 
quartered themselves, on the people, from the beginning 
or establishment of the Federal Government. They 


They differed | 


So far, then, from controlling the Federal party, | 


are those who “toil not, neither do they spin;’’ and, 
| combined as they are, with all the advantages of wealth 
|and professional talents, it gives them powerful odds 
over an unsuspecting community, who have to attend to 
their respective labors, like journey bees in our politi- 
cal beehive, whilst the Drones, like Mandarins, are 
directing their labors. HICKORY. 
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A wise and frugal Government which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another; shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement; and shall not take from 
the mouth of laber the bread it has earned, This is the sum of good 
government.—Mn. Jerrenson’s Lnaucurat AppReEss. 





Views of the Presidential Election. 
Address to the People of Virginia.—[{No. 2.] 
| The great question before you, Fellow-Citizens, is, 
is Gen. W. H. Harrison qualified to carry out your prin- 
‘ciples? Is he the most capable, the most faithful to 
your Constitution? Is he the candidate, who by the 
} extent of his civil qualifications, the purity of his po- 
| litical opinions, and the force of circumstances, is best 
calculated to support the principles of the Republican 
party? 
We shall not at this time discuss the military talents 
|and services of Gen. Harrison. We are not in search 
of a soldier, but of a statesman, to administer the Go- 
vernment. We know, indeed, that four years ago, the 
| Federalists adopted him as their champion for no such 
| consideration. , They had no respect for his civil quali- 
fications. The very men whoreprobated the selection 
‘of a ‘Military Chiettain,” as worse than “war, pesti- 
lence, and famine;’’ who denounced Gen. Jackson, 
' although his military fame had completely eclipsed the 
| achievements of Gen. Harrison, are now the first to 
| adopt him as their candidate. They wanted a hero to 
| fight their battles; and they found him, as they ima- 
| fined, in the “Hero of the Thames,"’ or the “Hero of 
| Tippecanoe.” Four years ago they presented him to 
| the People, but he was defeated. He was then considered 
'as being laid upon the shelf—and Mr. Clay would 
|}have been nominated at Harrisburg; if the anti-Ma- 
‘sons of Pennsylvania, and the Abolitionists of Ohio 
j}and New York, had not protested against Mr. Clay, 
| and insisted upon the selection of General Harrison.— 
| They thought also that some capital might be made 
lout of his military position. The very last thing, 
lindeed, which would recommend the present no- 
|minee of the Federal Party, is his talents and qua- 
|lifieations for the affairs of Government. In these 
|respects, he is decidedly inferior to Mr. Van Buren, 
| who had shone both as Senator and as Secretary of 
| State; whose pen had guided the Republican party in 


| his own State, and whose tongue had vindicated the | 
| measures of that party inthe Senate of the Union.— | 


| As Mr. Senator Lumpkin says (in his letter of the 9th. 
|inst. to the People of Georgia) “the difference in the 
| general character and qualifications of these two indi- 
viduals for the station under consideration is immea- 
| surable. 
| ment and qualifications, will secure to him the highest 
| respect and consideration, in any official station what- 
jever. On the contrary, Gen. Harrison can sustain 
| himself no where, in high official station.”’ The one is an 
| experienced and able politician—clear in his views, deci- 
| ded in his actions, who thinks for himself, and express- 
es his opinions without equivocation and reserve. The | 
| other is afraid to answer any questions; to disclose any 

| opinions, to offend any of his partizans—but has thrown 

| himself into the arms of a ‘Confidential Committee,”’ 

who keep his conscience and seal his lips. The one 

thinks and acts for himself—the other would put the 

| Executive Office into commission, and yield to the 

controlling councils of Webster and Clay, of Wright 

|and of Sergeant. 

We dismiss, however, the talents of the can- 
didates—and come to another question, still more im- 
portant in its results, and more easy of solution. Is 
W.H. Harrison faithful to the doctrines of the Repub- 
‘lican party? Will he pursue those great principles, 
which your fathers have marked down, and which you | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
1 
} 


| have adopted as the landmarks of the Constitution?— 
| We shall prove, that he has scarcely one principle in 
common with those of the Virginia State Rights’ School 
—that he is a Federalist in his creed, a Federalist in his 
measures—that he is the advocate of a National Tariff, 
'of National [Internal Improvements, a Bank man, a Dis 
tributionist, a National Colonizationist; a Federal Poli- 
tician of the Webster School, and the candidate of the 
Abolitionists. We crave your attention, Fellow-citi- 
| zens, to the various proofs, which these Numbers will 
develope—and then say, for yourselves, whether Gen. 
| Harrison is the Politician to whom you, asVirginians, 
}as friends to a limited Constitution, and as friends to) 
| your country, can give your votes, as the Chief Magis- 
| trate of the U. States. 

| Gen. Harrison was a Federalist in the days of John 
| Adams--the Reign of Terror, which brought the two 
| parties directly at issue—He had entered the army un- 
| der the administration of Gen. Washington, and left it , 
in the year "97. The first civil office which he ever 
wore, was that of Secretary of the Territory North-west | 





Mr. Van Buren's talents, character, deport- | 


Oo! 
of the river Ohio—and this was conferred upon him by 
John Adams, on the 20th June, 1702. 

In December ') he took his seat as a Delegate to 
Congress from that Territory. He had “the right of 
debating, but not of voting.’ Of course, on all the 
great party questions which agitated the country, his 
name ts not to be traced among the ayes and noes.- 
The Alien and Sedition Laws had been passed at a pre- 
vious session. He rarely took the floor, except on some 
measure which was connected with the interests of his 
own Territory. But we do trace him on one question 
which was scarcely inferior in importance and equally 
memorable as a party movement, as those celebrated 
acts. It related to John Adams’ Standing Army, 
which had been got up by the Federal Parity, on the 
pretext of a “French Invasion This measure was 
odious in the eyes of the whole Republican Party. It 
called forth an indignant remonstrance from the Vir 
ginia Legislature—in the shape of instructions which 
were addressed in January, 1°00, to Messrs. Stephens 
Thompson Mason and Wilsen C, Nicholas, our Sena- 
tors in Congress. At the very time when this Protest 
was under the consideration of the General Assembly, 
a powerful effort was made by Messrs. Gallatin, John 
Randolph, and the other orators in the H. of R. to re- 
duce the army. It was resisted by Messrs. Otis, Har- 
per and the other Federalists—and it was on this occa- 
sion, that Gen. Harrison took the floor, on behalf of the 
Federal Administration. The act had passed in July 
‘98, to raise 12 additional regiments of Infantry, 6 


, troops of Light Dragoons, to appoint 2 Major Generals, 


3 Brigadiers, &c. &c. Kc. It was on all hands consi- 
dered a strong party measure. 

It was during the same session, that Gen. H. sup- 
ported the proposition to form the Indiana Territory 
out of a part of the Northwestern Territory. The mea- 
sure was finally passed towards the close of the Ses- 
sion.—On the 14th May, 1800, Congress adjourned ; 
and eight days after, the oflicial Gazette announces the 
appointment of * Wm. Henry Harrison, (Delegate to 


Congress from the N. W. Territory,) to be Governor of 


the Indiana Territory.’ He was appointed by John 
Adams, in the midst of the Reign of Terror, and at a 
time when that Administration avowed as its rule of 
appoiatment the adhesion of its nominees. 

Gen. H. appears to have been a favorite of President 
Adams. He was rewarded by the appointment, first of 
Secretary to the Northwestern Terrivory, and next as 
Governor of Indiana. But this is not all. We have 
his own admission, made 26 years alter, of his attach- 
ment to Mr. Adams. In the year in¥6 Mr. John Ran- 


| dolph and Gen. H. met in the Senate of the U. S.— 
|and in a Debate which took place on the 20th March, 


1526, on the appropriation for the Cumberland Road, 
which Mr. Randolph opposed with the great body of 
the Republican party, the friends of Federal power, 
with Gen. Harrison, supported it. (See Gales & Sea- 
ton’s Congressional Debates, Vol. IL. part I., p. 359.) 

It was in the course of his speech, that Mr. Randolph sketches 
the following account «f Gen. H.’s politics: 

“Now, sir, the only difference between the gentleman from 
Ohio and myself is this—and itis vital: That gentleman and my 
self differ fundamentally and totally, and did differ when we first 
took our seats in Cengress—he as a delegate from the ‘Territory 
North-west of the river Ohio, Las a member of the other House 
from the State of Virginia: he was an open, zealous, frank sup 
porter of the Sedition Law and Black cockade Administration; 


}and I was as zealous, frank and open an opponent of the Black 


cockade and Sedition Law Administration. We differ fundamen 
tally and totally—we never can agree about measures or aboat 
mev—I do not mean to dictate to the gentleman—let us agree to 


| differ as gentlemen ought to do, especially natives of the same 


State who are antipodes to each other in politics. He, | acknow 

ledge, just now, the zenith and I the nader; but, unless there is 
something false in the philosophy of the schools, in the course of 
time even these will change their places.’’ \nd the prephecy 
was soon verified in the election of Gen. Jackson, and the down 
fall of J. Q. Adams and bis Party! 

“In the course of this debate, MR. HARRISON $ snid that he 
could not refrain from making his ack nowledements to the gentle 
man from Virginia for the notice be had been pleased to take of 
him. He has been pleased to say, that, in the administration of 
Mr. Adams, I was a Federalist, and be comes to that conetusion 
from the course pursued by me in the sesston of 1799-1800. At 
that session, the geniloman and myself met for the first time—he 
in the station of Representative from Virginia, and J iv the more 
humble one of Delegate from the Northwestern Territory, Hav 
ing no vote, I did not think it proper to take partin the dmoussion 


lof any of the great political questions Which divided the two par 


ties. My business was te procure the passage of the bills which # 
had introduced for the benefit of the people [ repreeented., The 
gentleman had no means of knowing my political principles, un 
less he obtained them in private conversation. As / was upon terms 
of intimacy with the gentleman, ut is very probable that he might have 
heard me express sentiments favorable to the then Administration, I 
certainly felt them—so far, at least, as to the course pursued by it mn 
relation to the Government of France. Nor, said Mr. H., was] unsup 
ported in that opinion by these who had a right to control my ac 
tions, if not my opinions. Inno part of the country were those 
measures more decidedly approbated than by my immediate con 
stituents—the Legislature of the North-western Territory; as the 
address of that body tothe President during that session will show. 
For Mr. Adame, said Mr. H., J entertained at that time, and have ever 
since entertained, the greatest respect. 1 believed him to be an 
honest man and a pure patriot,and his conduct during that session 
proved him to be such. This opinion I know, said Mr. H., was en 


| tertained by those two able and upright statesmen, John Marshall and 


James A Bayard.” 

To the question asked by Mr. Randolph, whether 
Mr. H. recollected a conversation between Mr. Nicho- 
las and himself, in relation to the negroes and politics 
of Virginia, Mr. H. answered: “I recollect it perfectly 
well, but can this be adduced as an evidence of my 
favoring the sedition law’ Mr. Nicholas was my rela- 
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tion and intimate friend; the conversation was entirely 
jocular, and so considered by, that gentleman at the time, 
and everaiter. | will never resort to any one to sup- 
jort an assertion of mine ina matter of fact. But if 

choose to do so, the gentleman from Maryland, who 
sits opposite to me, aud who was the brother-in-law of 
Mr. Nicholas, knows the undeviating friendship and 
support which L received from Mr. Nicholas, through 
his whole politieal life. Mr. Jefferson was at that 
time Vice President of the U. S., and was upon the 
most intimate terms with Mr. Nicholas. He tookfhis 
seat as President of the Senate within fifteen minutes 
after the conversation alluded to had passed. If it had 
been considered in any other light by Mr. Nicholas 
than a joke, Mr. Jefferson would certainly have heard 
of it, and would certainly have withheld those eyi- 
denees of his confidence and regard which I received 


from him during the whole course of his administration. | 


But, sir, said Mr. Harrison, my opposition to the Alien 
and Sedition Laws was so well known in the territory, 
that a promise was extorted from me by my friends m 
the legislature, by which I was elected, that | would 
express no opinions in Philadelphia which were in the 


least calculated to defeat the important objects with | 


which | was charged. As I had no vote, I was not call- 
ed upon to express my sentiments in the House. The 
Republican party were all in favor of the measures | 
wished to have adopted. But the Federalists were the 
majority. Prudence, therefore, and my duty to my 
constituents, rendered it proper that | should refrain 
from expressing sentinents which would injuriously 
affect their interests; and if expressed, could not have 
the least influence upon the decisions of Congress.” 
Here the charge is directly made by Mr. Randolph, 
that he was the supporter of Mr. John Adams's admi- 
nistration—and Gen. Harrison admits it to be true, with 


the exception of the Alien and Sedition acts. Indeed, | 


the General himself admits, that he entertained senti- 
nents favorable to that Administration—sentiments, 
which surely were not entertained by any man who pro- 


JSessed to belong to the Republican party. No such man 


thought favorably of it, or ever received any office at its 
hands.—But the argument on this evidence has been so 
well put together in the Nashville Union, that we shall 
content ourselves with adopting it: 

“Mr. Randolph's charge was—and he spake from 
his own personal knowledge of the fact—that ‘he (Har- 
rison) was an open, zealous, frank supporter of the 
Sedition Law and Black-cockade Administration,’ 
‘and T (Randolph) was as jealous, frank, and open an 


opponent of the Black-cockade and Sedition Law Ad- | 


ministration.” Does Gen. Harrison, in his reply, ad- 
mit or deny the trath of Mr. Randolph's charge? He 
admits its truth plainly and unequivocally. He says: 
‘As I was on terms of intimacy with the gentleman (in 


1799--1800) it is very probable that he might have | 


heard me express sentiments favorable to the then admi- 
nistration—I certainty reir THEM.’ And he says 
further: ‘For Mr. Adams I entertained, at that time, and 
have ever since entertained the greatest respect. 1 be- 


lieved him to be an honest man and a pure patriot, | 


and his conduct during that session proved him to be 
such!’ What, stronger admission of the charge that he 
(Harrison) was a Federalist and a supporter of Adams’ 
administration can the English language convey? 
“Gen. Harrison, however, in 1226, when he was com- 
pelled to make this admission because it was true, and 
the living witnesses were present to prove it if denied, 
seems to have been sensible that President Adams and 


his administration had become unpopular, and attempt- | 


ed to bolster and sustain, if not exensed himself for the 


opinions he entertained of him, by referring to the opi- | 
nions of other distinguished Federalists. And to whom | 


did he refer? ‘his opinion (of John Adams) I know, 
said Mr. H., was entertained by those two able and up- 
right statesmen, John Marshall and James A Bayard!”’ 
The reference is a most important one—and, if possible, 
still more closely and indissolubly identifies Gen. Har- 
rison with the Federal men and party. And who were 
Judge Marshall and Jas. A. Bayard, but the distinguish- 
ed leaders of the old Federal party? Itis a matter of 
notorious history, never denied and undeniable, that 
they were the two great champions of lederalism.— 


Judge Marshall was appointed by John Adams to be | 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States | 


on the 20th of January, 1810—an office, which he held 
until the day of his death. In 1826, when General 
Harfison made the reference, and in all the subsequent 
time of his life, Judge Marshall was regarded as the 
head of the Federal party in the U. S.—Mr. Bayard 
was a member of the House of Representatives ir Con- 
gress from the State of Delaware in 1798, and voted 


for the sedition law, (See Journal of the H. of Reps. re- | 


print, vol. III, p. 3791.) Mr. Bayard was a member 
of the House from Delaware, and voted for Aaron 
Burr against Thomas Jefferson to be President of the 
U. S.—So much for the able and upright statesmen 


with whom General Harrison acted during the reign of 


terror!” 

When four and twenty years after, John Q. Adams 
(the son) became a candidate for the seat, from which 
his sire had been expelled by the voice of the People, 


THE Chine 


| Gen. H. beeame his advocate. He was at the head of | the test of worth for office) was then an indispensable 
the Adams Electoral ticket of Ohio, and gave his vote qualification for appointment. Steele was followed by 
for J. Q. Adams. Harrison, each appointed by the elder Adams. At the 
At the commencement of his administration, we | period of this appointment, the ‘rule and the passport 
find Harrison making his debut (in Dec. 1535) in the to office were no secret. It was invariable and it was 
Senate of the U. S., and becoming ‘an open, zealous exclusive too, as Mr. Jefferson says, for “unessential 
and frank supporter’ of Akés administration, as he had difféfences of opinion’’ and for “shades of political opi- 
been in 1799—1500 of ‘the Sedition law and Black nion.’ In the debate on the Foreign Intercourse bill, 
Cockade Administration’ of his father.” In °26, (Feb- July ISth and 19th, 1798, the leading Speakers on the 
ruary and March,) on the very interesting question of Republican side (Nicholas and others) denounced this 
the Panama Mission, he voted thronghout with the rule for appointments to office. Did any one presume 
friends of the Administration, for all its follies, all its. to deny so notoriousa fact?! Mr. Sitgreaves, a leading 
pernicious principles, in opposition to Tazewell and Van | Federalist, said in reply: ‘*Where was the crime, the 
Buren—In the following year, he was appointed by Mr. | * offence or impropriety of the conduct ascribed to the 
Adams, Minister to the Republic of Colombia—being | “* Execative? Would gentlemen say. that the Execu- 
thus a favorite of both the Adainses; at points with the |‘ tive ought to appoint persons to office, who professed 
| Republican party—and indebted to both father and son | “ an opinion contrary to its own? Did gentlemen sup- 
for two of the highest Executive offices, to which he “ pose that there was a want of integrity in this De- 
was ever appointed. “ partment of the Government,” &c., &c. Mr. N 
But there are other facts, in addition to his course | Smith of Connecticut said, “that the Executive had and 
and appointments in 1800, to his own confessions in “26, , “ would continue to select characters of this description 
which show him to have been a Federalist in the days |“ only.’ Mr. Robert Goodloe Harper said it was his 
of the Senior Adams. These facts have been collect-| opinion, “that the Executive would act wisely in choos- 
ed by a gentleman of great industry and distinguised ‘“ ing officers exclusively from men of his own political 
| talent~—and placed at our disposition. We prefer to |‘ opinions, though he formerly thought otherwise.’’— 
| present tuem in his own words—as we have not the | Here the rule is asserted by one of the great parties of 
| vanity to suppose, that we could improve upon either | the country on the floor of Congress, to be the rule of 


jhis language or his argument: 
FOR THE ENQUIRER. 
“Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid vert non audeat.’ 
[Cicero. 
The military renown of Gen. Harrison'is of a charac- 


rate the evidence on which it rests, and to distinguish 


and what the giftof a generous public. In Wayne's 
report of the battle at the rapids of the Miami, he men- 
tions him with his other aids, but places his name third 
and last in the order of compliment. Whilst the cns- 
| tom of every commanding General, in his reports of 
| battles, is so uniform in paying some compliment to his 
staff, that the omission is justly regarded as a brand of 
| misconduct; yet such is the spirit of the times, that the 


courage and conduct of a gallant army, whose spirit | 


and whose blood paid the price of their victory, are all 
obesured by the recent renown with which partizans 


| sent no witness in his wounds from the field to attest 
| his prowess; and the hardy soldier, whose life pur- 
! chased and paid for the victory, rests ingloriously and 
| unknown in his grave on the rapid and rolling waters 
| where he fought and fell. This may be justice; for the 


| : ° 
| blood of the soldier nurtures the laurel of the officer, | 


and itis often worn where it was never won! 

| Our Western Territories were pressed by the march 
of the army, as well as the restless foot of greedy ad- 
venture. General Harrison, then a Lieutenant in the 
army, beheld around him a double spirit of speculation. 
John Cleves Symmes, his father-in-law, had purchased 


himself and his associates having failed. Whilst the 
nominal price was four shillings, its specie cost was 
only six pence per acre, for the four shillings was paya- 
ble in government securities, then selling in the mar- 
ket for one eighth of its neminal value. 

This patent comprehended more than the county of 


| cipality in itself, bounded by the waters of the great Mi- 
{ami and little Miami and the Ohio on the South, within 
which houndary is that splendid estate at North Bend, 
}on which Gen. Harrison lives in his spacious establish- 
ment of brick and marble and paints. It is not intend- 
ed to cast any imputation on the fairness of any pur- 
chase of this estate; but I have a right to speak of its 


| beneficial acquisition, as one of those incidents in the | 


| history of Western adventure where the prize secured, 


| however fairly, greatly exceeds the perils of the adven- | 


}ture; and when these perils are set up in demand for 
| hew compensation, it is fair to show that the compen- 
risk. The bursting of the blossom showed the rich 
fruits it would produce. The “gown did not yield to 


more attractive than the sphere of military life. The 
eye of the pioneer saw the road that lay before the hopes 


of young ambition, and he eagerly pressed with his | 


emulous tread this new arena. 


| Resigning his military office, he accepted the station 


of Secretary to the Northwestern Territory, the 2cth 
June, 1798—with the occasional powers of Governor in 
‘that Territory. Harrison must have succeeded Steele 
of Virginia, in that office, who, Mr. Jefferson says, 
was appointed Secretary of the Northwestern Territory 
in May of that year, by President Adams, “because he 
turned tory,” after he had been rejected, on trial, by 
Virginia, as Councillor of State, and as candidate for 
Congress and the State Senate. (See 4th vol. Jeffer- 
son's works, page 508.) 

What Mr. Jefferson calls toryism (and boldly says was 





ter so complex and doubtful, that it is difficult to sepa- | 


with precision what portion of it was earned in arins, | 


have embossed a subaltern aid. The perils of the fight | 


a million of acres of land from the country, for himself | 
and his associates, at four shillings the acre. The pa- | 
tent obtained, however, was for between three and four | 
hundred thousand acres, the residue of the contract for | 


Hamilton and the city of Cincinnati in Ohio—a prin- 


sation already bestowed and now enjoyed, exceeds the | 


arms;”’ but the civil walks of official distinction were | 


/exclusion; and the other party, on the same floor, in 
| the public ear, and printed before the publie eye, ad- 
| mits, avows and justifies the tule, as consistent with 
| wisdom and integrity. To this might be added the in- 
| stances of the removal of Gardiner, Coxe and others, 
| fur opinions’ sake, but this would be unnecessary; for, 
| the Secretary of War (Mr. Henry) writing the will of 
the Executive, declared that he would make no ap- 
| pointmentsin the provincial army, “but of spirits not 
disaffected, and that prominent and known characters 
must certify the principles of the applicants:’* The 
|same army that was in being when old Jolin Adams 
informed certain citizens of Bath county, that “there 
was a party in Virginia who deserved to be humbled im 
dust and ashes before the indignant frowns of their in- 
jured and imsulted country.” 

Here we see the exclusive rnle avowed by the Fede- 
ral Executive, charged and admitted by both parties upon 
the floor of Congress; announced too at that day by 
| Mr. Jefferson, and confirmed by bim on the 12th of 
| July, 1801, in bis letter to a committee of the mer- 
chants of New Haven. ‘This rule so assured to us, 
was the absolute and unqualified exclusion ofa particu- 
lar sect of politics from all public office. Mr. Jefferson 
declares that Mr, Adams and the party then in power, 
“excluded from office every shade of opinion which 
“« was not theirs; to which he added his sincere regret 
| ** that unessential opinions should have been sufficient 

“ to interdict half the society from the rights and bless- 
i ings of self-government, and to proscribe them as 
‘‘ unworthy of every trust. It would have been to me 
“a circumstance of great relief, had 1 found a 
“‘ moderate participation of office in the hands of 
“the majority. I would have gladly left to time and 
‘* accident to raise them to their just share. Bat their 
‘total exclusion calls for prompter corrections.” 
| The existence of the rule, and the practice under it, 

cannot be regarded, as in any, the least degree doubtfal; 
if the voice of party, the voice of Congress, the voice 
| of the Executive practising it, and the voice of the Ex- 
| ecutive succeeding and correcting it, can be taken as 
| the voice of truth. The doctrines which assumed the 
name of Federal principles, are too well known to re- 
| quire commentary. Their objects were to crush State 
| sovereignty, and to subdue the freedom of opinion.— 
|'T'heir means, gags, and chains, and fetters, pains, 
| penalties and prisons, a standing army, a provisional 
|) army, and thirty-seven thousand “presidential militia,”’ 
| (as the Democratic party then called them,) three regi- 
iments of regulars stationed above the Falls of Savan- 
nah, three more at Harper’s Ferry, in the Blue Ridge of 
mountains, three at Brunswick, in New Jersey, and 
three in Massachusetts—all to serve as rallying points 
| for “the presidential militia of well affected spirits” to 
|gather around at the sound of the Federal bagle.— 
Here we behold the doctrines of the “sect,” and we 
| have seen by incontrovertible and irrefragable proof 
| what was the rule which that party laid down for office 
All taking office were to be of that sect, none others 
were appointed; none others could be admitted.—[t is a 
very extraordinary coincidence, that the commission of 
William Henry Harrison as Secretary, and acting Go- 
| vernor of the North-western Territory, the alien law, 
the sedition law, and the law for the provisional army, 
| were all signed and approved by John Adams in 1798, 
in the same month; and the same ink might have been 
| weton them all. And all under that malignant star, 
| whose baleful ray was the light, and the guide, and the 
| test of Federalism; and it may very properly be added, 
within that same month too, in which the rule and the 
| touchstone for office was declared on all hands in Con- 
gress “to be coincidence of opinion with the Federal Ex- 
ecutive.” (See the debate, 18th July, 1798.) In the 

following year, Capt. Harrison came to Congres, as a 
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delegate from that people, whose political opinions, he 
told the Senate of the United States, in March, 1226, 
were concurrent with those of Mr. Adams, and, as 
evidence of it, he referred to their address to that per- 
sonage, assuring- him of their approbation. | speak of 
this fact, as Gen. Harrison himself uttered it, and I 
leave the public to determine for themselves, from 
their knowledge of the relation and duty between the 


delegate and constituent, what must have been the 


opinions of that delegate. Soon after his taking his 
seat, Mr. Harper, a leading and zealous Federalist, 


moved to clothe his associate, Mr. Harrison, with | 
the prerogatives of pay and frankage, on the ground | 


of former usage, when a delegate sat among them 
from a Southern portion of our Territory. This was 
accorded. The loca! measures for the Territory were 


brought to view. The bill for the sale «f the public | 
| ** at least as to the course pursued by itin relation to the | 


lands above the mouth of the Kentucky river, with the 


same title of that which passed May 10th, 1800, was | 


before Congress, prior to the session in which Harrison 
took his seat—It was said to have been a favorite mea- 
sure of Mr. John Nicholas, a portion of whose consti- 
tuents took a deep interest in the question. Mr. Har- 


rison, (on petition,) introduced a bill for establishing | 


the Territory of Indiana. In its progress, it was at- 
tacked with great vehemence by Mr. Jackson of Vir- 
ginia. It became a party measure; was sustained by 
Mr. Harrison with great zeal, and carried through. It 
became a law by the President's signature, the 7th day 
of May 1800, and on the 12th day of that month, Har- 
rison’s nomination to the lucrative office of its Governor, 


was sent to the Senate by the elder Adams, in the midst | 


of the Reign of Terror—of party proscription, and of 
the inflexible rule for appointment to which I have be- 
fore referred. For this office, there were many distin- 
guished applic¢uts; and among them, Jonathan Dayton, 
(as the papers siated,) who had been a Federal Speaker 
of the H. of Representatives. Gov. Harrison prevailed, 
and ata period and under circumstances in which he, 
will not himself say, (and no sensible and truthful man 
can say,) but that he was appointed as a friend of that 
Administration,and “concurring in the wisdom ofats mea- 
sures.’ At that time, the Aurora was the organ of the 
Republican party—sustained by that party; acknowledged 


and distributed by that party. The Editor himself said, , 


that the leaders of the Democratic side in Congress, con- 
tributed Jargely to his aid; that Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 


Madison supplied it gratuitously and generously with | 


money every month: and Mr. J. admits and defends the 
fact as to this class of publications, in his published let- 
ter to Gov. Monroe. Whatever was announced in that 
journal, (printed under the pleasure and countenance 
of the party, and of the men then acting and moving 
on the spot,) is not to be taken lightly, as evidence of 
the political opinions and classification of men—espe- 
cially when it was not only uncontradicted, so far as 
can be found at the time, but with so many powerful 
facts (that are stronger than witnesses) corroborating 


the assertion of the Aurora, that “Mr. Harrison of the | 


North-western Territory was a Federalist’’—a good, 
true, and accepted Federalist, who brought to Congress 
proof of the fact, under the broad seal of the U. 8., on 
his commission as Secretary of the Territory North- 
west of the Ohio, and who returned from Congress with 
still stronger evidence of it, under the same broad seal, 
stamped and appended in May, 1800, to the higher com- 
mission of Governor of Indiana, by John Adams—who 


bestowed on him this distinguished office, when offices | 


were only given “to the faithful,” and when ‘all mere 
excluded” whose “every shade of opinion was not theirs.” 
—f[See Mr. Jefferson's letter to New Haven, July 12th, 
1801. 


The evidence which I have brought forward with 
entire success, as I believe, (to fix that which is not 
and never was an open question since Federalism in the 
Reign of Terror was openly charged on Gen. Harri- 
son,) needs nothing to give strength to its stability.— 
it may not be amiss to refer (as the paper ts just at 
hand) to the decisiveness with which the Aurora of the 
15th of May, 1800, boldly ranks him with the Federal- 
ists of that time and amongst the most noted of the par- 
ty, viz: Otis, Ross, Chipman, Morris, Pickering, Tra- 
cy, Bayard, HARRISON, of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, Dayton, Goodhue, Harper, &c. The editor points 
one of his lampoons at that party by providing a library 
for them, and for each leader a treatise peculiar to his 
taste. He allots to Mr. Harrison “Barrataria or Sancho 
would be Governor—second part to an old farce, with 
notes by Judge Symmes and Jonathan Dayton.”’— 
Against such evidence, comprising the testimony of 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, the Democratic party, 
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truth, those conversations occurred between the 17th 
day of February, 1=01, and the 12th day of May, 1803:) 
and were his evidence to its fullest extent allowed the 
fullest credence, it would only show that one set of 
opinions had been professed to Mr. Burnett, and another 
to those who bartered office for opinion. The Demo- 
crats certainly regarded him as of the black cockade 
| tribe—a compellation then of power and of party, and 
which was radiant in the full lustre of its peculiar dis- 
j tinction. Nor has Gen. Harrison himself failed to sup- 
ply the strongest evidence of bis party spirit and Fe- 
deral inclinations. The 22d March, 1=26, in Gales 
| & Seaton’s Congressional Debates, Gen. Harrison is 
| there reported to have said, (and no doubt so reported 
| by his consent,) “The gentleman might have heard me 
“ (in 1799 and 1800,) express sentiments favorable to 
“ the then Administration. Iceftainly felt them so far 


“ Government of France.” I will take this occasion to 
| say, that the qualification of these favorable sentiments 
is no mitigation of the obnoxious support which is 
avowed. ‘The relations of the Federal Government 
| with France, were one thing in L797 and 1708, and 
lanother in [800. (See Mr. Jefferson’s letters to Ed- 


|mund Pendleton, 3d vol.; and Aurora at large.)—There 
had been a change of position aud aspect given to the 
affairs by France, by which a peaceful attitude was 


' . . . 
taken in conciliatory terms and acts; whilst the pas- | 


| sions of our Government were in arms and maintained 
|a warlike front that frowned in the terrors of battle. 
| The Republican party felt deep anxiety in this new 


state of things, because, they beheld in these belligerent | 
"| preparations of the Federal party, a spirit, that resolved 
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position never before officially advanced in the United 
States—that war in Europe is of itself a sufficient 
cause for raising a standiug army here, equal at least to 
the present military establishment The ¢ xpenence of 
all aves has shown, that the respite from wars amongst 
the European nations is too short to justify disbanding 
an existiug army and raising another during the inter- 
vals of peace, a8 @ preparation for the next rupture, 
and of course, if European wars be a sufficient cause for 
raising military establishinents here, a perpetual stand- 
ing army would be the certain consequence of the re- 
commendation. it cannot have escaped your notice, 
that the present war in Europe, has not hitherto been 
deemed a sufficient cause for increasing the military es- 
tablishment of the United States. So far from it, that 
during the existence of the war, the former establish- 
ment was actually reduced. It is equally notorious 
that the only motive avowed for augmenting the milita 
ry force arose from the apprehension of an actual inva 
sion from France, and the same law which gave rise to 
the army, contains a provision for disbanding it, upon 
an accommodation with that Republic. It cannot there- 
fore but produce much concern, that notw ithstanding 
the existing prospect of accommodation, it should not 
only be considered us necessary to go on with the im 
mense expense of such an establishment, but that it 
should be deemed expedient to persevere in a system 
of defence incommensurate with the resources and si- 
tuation of the U. 3., and even in the event of a suc- 
cessful termination of the pacific mission, and a resto- 
ration of that state of things which preceded the crisis 
which was supposed by Conyress to require so great 
an auginentation of the military force. Although the 


| to hold the artillery of war in menace over the public | Constitution submits the riehtof raising armies to the 


| liberty at home, under the false pretext of employing 
|it against the foe abroad. The thing was openly de- 
| clared, and so great was the rebound of public opinion 
| at this moment, that the fitful judgment of Mr. Adams 
| recoiled in the perils with which it menaced his con- 


‘| tinuance in power.—The trained bands were kept up, 
| and judiciously distributed over the country, not for its | 


; defence, but that the arms of the confederacy might 
| sustain by force the pernicious mass of Federal princi- 
ples and practices, then striking for absolute dominion 
over the Sovereignty of the States and the freedom of 
|the people. To approve of the measures at that crisis 
| with France, was not only to approve of the most odious 
doctrines of Federal misrule, but also of the military 
| force by which they were then intended to be main- 
tained. Military force for France was notoriously force 


ito crush the freedom of the people under the false pre- 


|text by which it was marked. Despotism was in its | 


| fort; and liberty too sagacious of its purpose, had girded 
{and burnished its steel for the conflict. The measures 
lof Virginia are now history—Kentucky alone gave her 
| principles a thorough support. Every State that spoke 
| disapproved them, and the generous enthusiasm of the 
popular branch of the North Carolina Legislature was 
stifled by the suppressing action of its Senate.  Vir- 
| winia started her Armory into being—she appropriated 


| largely and promptly to the purchase of arms, “for im- 


| mediately arming the Militia.” If she and Kentucky 
| stood alone upon the battle ground, they were fearless 
| in the cause, and their war cry was, “the sword of the 
| Lord and Gideon.”’ Atsucha moment support of the 
| measures against France, was support of those aiming 
at lawless power. 

[The Legislature of Virginia protested in the most 
| solenin manner against this additional standing army 
of Mr. Adams's administration: and instructed her Se- 
nators in the following words: 

“The General Assembly of Virginia will not now 


enter into a minute detail of all the facts and rea- | 


sonings, which justify and require the mstructions here- 
| to subjuined. They cannot, however, forbear to remind 
| you of some facts and observations which they deem 
too important and expressive to be passed over in si- 
ilenee. They had indulged a hope, when there was a 
| prospect of an accommodation of difference with the 
| French Republie, or if even the existing mission should 
not terminate in that desirable event; when all the 
belligerent nations of Europe are too much occupied 
with European concerns, to meditate an invasion of the 
United States, that the people would have been re- 
lieved from the evils and expenses incident to a muilita- 
ry establishment, such as that authorised by the fifth 
| Congress. But it has been with the most painful emo- 
tions, that they have seen at the opening of the present, 
‘session of Congress atotal disappointment of this just 
‘and pleasing expectation. The following intimation 
| is contained in the speech of the President, and ap- | 


the Federal party, that public journal, then the mouth-| proved in the answer of the two houses of Congress: 


piece of the one side, (of a side that would increase ra- 
ther than diminish its friends,) the double possession 
of the broad seal, (or the lesser seal,) giving him the 
infallible token of Federal membership, the fruits of 
that membership in the spoils of party, from which all 
were excluded for a shade of difference, we have pre- 
sented the statement of Jacob Burnett, who speaks of 
conversations that he held with Harrison at some time, 
place and occasion, in which Mr. Jefferson was com- 
mended, (I suspect, if we could lay hold of the real 


| “The result of the mission to France is yet uncer- 
| tain; but however it may terminate, a steady persever- 
ance ina system of national defence, commensurate | 
with our resources and the situation of the U. States, 
is an obvious dictate of wisdom.’’ This recommenda- 
tion, if carried into practice, would materially lessen the 
advantage, which would naturally result from an accom- | 
modation with the French Republic, the most impor- 
tant of which would be a relief from the evils incident 
to a preparation for a rupture, and seems to establish a 
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discretion of Congress, yet it evidently contemplated 
| the militia as the great bulwark of national defence, 
as well, to use the language of the Constitution, to re- 
pel invasion, as to execute the laws of the Union, and 
| to suppress insurrections; and conteimplated the right 
) of rarsing armies for pressing and extraordinary emer- 
gencies. That the militia, exceptin such emergencies, 
is the only safe and adequate defence of the nation, is a 
| political axiom hitherto held sacred in the U. 8." (We 
}have no space to spare for further extracts from this 
animated remonstrance, which terminates in the follow- 
ing resolution, instructing onr Senators, 

“To procure a reduction of the army, within the 
| norrowest limits compatible with the protection of the 
| forts, and the preservation of the arsenals maintained 

by the U.S., unless such a ineasure shall be forbidden 
| by information not known to the public.” 

Yet it was on this very question, that Gen. Harrison 
appeared on the side of Mr. Adams's administration; and 
co-operated with the Otises and Harpers, in opposing 
the motion to reduce the army. And still the Whigs 
have the modesty to deny, that he was a Federalist in 
the days of John Adams! 

But why appeal to the crisis of "99? We have eyi- 
dence enough before us in the opinions since « X pressed 
| by the Federal candidate and in his votes, decisively to 
show that he is a Federalist in his doctrines, and that 
jhe is opposed to all the great principles of the State 

Lights’ School of Virginia.—We must reserve this 

part of the argument for another Nambe 
NOTE, 

Since preparing the above No. forthe Press, we have 
| met with the following statement which deserves to be 
| noticed : ‘ 


(From Tuesday's Globe.) 

“Raxporen axp Harnison.—The Federal party will 
not hesitate to deny the truth, or assert falsehoods of 
any sort, to promote their objects in’ Harrison. Every 
day shows this to be their settled policy. They denied 
that Harrison was a Federalist—a friend of the elder 
Adams during the reie@n of terror-— 
by John Randolph, in Harrison's presence in Cougress, 
and expressly admitted by the latter. He eqnivocated, 
it is true, in bis reply, about bis taking an active part 
in polities, being only a delegate from a Territ ry, in 
Congress; but what will he and his Federal friend, 
Judge Burnett, reply to the explicit testimeny borne 
by a venerable gentleinan, Mr. Mills, one of the Vice 
Presidents at the great Republican Convention, recent! y 
held in Jefferson county, Indiana? Mr. Taylor, one «f 
the candidates for the Legislature, called out Mr. 
Mills, as an early acquaintance of Harrison, in regard 
to his politics at the period alluded to. In the reported 
proceedings, it is stated that Mr. Taylor— 

“fn speaking of the principles of the Federal, and comparing 
them with those of the Democratic party, asserted that Gen. Mar 
rison was a zealous and strenuous supporter of the “Alien and Se 


lihongh charged 


| dition daw’ administration of John Adams, and cailedon Mr. Mills, 


one of the venerable Vice Presidents, to substantiate his charge. 
Mr. Mills was helped upon the stand, and said, ina voice entoe 

bled with age, that he was in Cincinnati when General Harrison 
returned from Congress, at one time, during the aduiinistration of 


| John Adams, with a black cockade in his hat! and that ail the Fede 


ralists in the city followed his example, and hoisted the odious 
badge of Toryism.”? 

“The Federalists, to impose on the Democracy, deny 
all the facts which ever recommended Harrison to their 
favor. They deny John Randolph's statement—they 
will spre. | deny that of Mr. Mills; and since they are 
horror-struck with the idea that an organized militia 
must prove a standing army, they will probably deny 
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» that Harrison was in favor of John Adams's standing 
army, and opposed its reduction. We now make that 
charge against him, and challenge a contradiction.” 





Cheering Accounts. 

One of the ntost respectable members of Congress 
writes on the 24th: “Our friends are sanguine in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. A letter was received last night 
from (one of the most distinguished men in 
Ohio) which assures us, that we could not by any pos- 
sibility, have a less majority than 5,000.” 

In New York, our friends are full of hope and buoy- 
ant with energy. We hada full conversation with a well- 
informed politician from that State since our last paper, 
and he states to us that never was our party more uni- 
ted—that, the acts of the Whig Governor and Executive 
have created some dissatisfaction among their own 
friends, and general disgust among the people—that he 
knows of no changes against us, and severa) for us.— 
That in 1837, the Whig majority was 20,000, which 
has been successively reduced to 10,000, and last Fall to 
3000—that the Township Elections of thig Spring indi- 
cate great accessions to our strength.—In a word, that 
we shall carry the State in November next.—The 
Freeman's Journal, published in Otsego, informs us 
“that TWENTY-ONE HUNDRED names are now 
attached to the call for a Convention, and from every 
part of the country we have the most favorable indica- 
tions of a general turn out of the young Democracy at 
this place,on the 27th inst. The log cabin, hard cider 
Whigs, by their recent conduct have aroused the spirit, 
and given an impetus to the Democracy of this county 
that will be irresistible.”"—An intelligent people will 
soon be disgusted with this idle mummery of log cabin, 
hard cider, &c., &c., as these tricks are in fact a con- 
tempt to their understandings. 

Inpiana.—An intelligent friend writes, “ We old- 
fashioned Democrats are gaining daily. This is no 
boast. We will give a good account of ourselves in 
Indiana, you may rest assured.” 

From Missourt.—(Pike county, May 13.)—To the 
Editor of the “ Crisis.’’-—*Rest assured, that the State 
of Missouri is yet on the side of Democracy; and that 
they are daily adding to their number, those who can- 
not and will not swallow Harrison and his principles. 
We could spare you in the Old Dominion at least 5,000 
votes for Van Buren next November, and then have a 
large majority left to show the Whigs (alias Federal- 
ists,) that Missouri is not bank-ridden, nor to be duped 
bv them; theirlog-cabins, and hard cider-drinking-par- 
ties to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 

We shall not want her 5000—but, on the contrary, we 
shall have 5000 ourselves to spare. The accounts from 
various quarters show that the Democracy is organizing 
—arming on all our borders—and determined to save the 
Citadel of the Constitution from the hands of the Fede- 
ralists and their military candidate. The Shenandoah 
Sentinel gives asummary of the popular vote of Virgi- 
nia this Spring, compared with the tables of the Whig, 
and says, “that there is an obvious discrepancy between 
the two tables, owing to the fact, that the Whig has omit- 
ted several counties decidedly Administration, reduced 
the number of votes in other Administration counties, 
and placed other counties of the same character on the 
Whig side. In this way does this paper make out be- 
tween 1,500 and 4,000 Whig majority in the popular 
vote, when the returns actually show a majority of more 
than 1,300 for the Administration in that very vote."’"— 
The Pennsylvanian has alsoa table of its own, and 
*sums up the Democratic majority at the recent Election, 
at 3,308. Our majority in the Fall will outstrip this 
calculation by some thousands. 





Items of News. 
Conxoress.—The Bankrupt Bill 1s still the most prominent subject 
of debate in the Senate. On ‘Tuesday, Mr. Benton spoke in oppo- 


nerally believed, by the foreign residents, that the Chinese would 
submit on the arrival of the British forees. High Commissioner 
Lin had been superseded by another officer. 

‘The number of the killed and missing from the Tornado of Nat 
chez, amounts to 300, 


Striking Contrast between Harrison and Van Buren. 
One of the most powerful documents of the day, is the “Address 
| af the Democratic Central Committee to the People of Kentucky.” U 
is entirely devoted to the subject of Abolitionism—but it vies in abi- 
_ lity with the M. York Address—We shall publish extracts in our 
‘next. This important fact appears from it: The Committee had 
| addressed the same letter to Gen. Harrison and Mr. Van Buren— 
putting questions; among the rest, whether they would veto a bill 
touching Abolition in the District, &c, When their letter was pre 
sented to Gen. Harrison by two gentlemen, “He perused it—turned 
back, and re-examined parts of it, expressed astonishment that his 
opinions, so repeatedly expressed, were not known to these gentle- 
men, and said nothing could induce him to answer such interrogatories, 
' coming either from friends or foes.’ So far the Veiled Prophet!— 
ut Mr. Van Buren’s reply is bold, open and perfectly satisfactory. 
He says, among other developments, that wishing to stop ail agita- 
tion, as far as he could, during his Presidential term of service— 
“and deeming the subject to be of sufficient importance to justify 
a departure from the ordinary usages of the Executive, [embraced 
the first public occasion to refer to the opinions I had expressed be- 
fore my election, and to declare formally, that no bill conflicting 
with those views could ever receive my constitutional sanction.— 
These opinions and that determination, have been greatly strength- 
ened by subsequent experience and reflection.” 

Such is the position of the two Candidates!—the one, all frark- 
nese; the other all mystery. The one says, he will veto the bill; 
the other declares, that he will answer no such interrogatories, 
coming from friend or foe. What, then, will the South say? Which 
of them will she choose? Can she hesitate one moment? 





| The Examination of B. W. Green is still undecided. The evi- 

dence is gone through; and Mr. John Robertson commenced the 

argument, on the part of the Prosecution, on Thursday. A state- 
ment has been ‘read to the Court of the result of the investigation | 
by the Commissioners. The substance of it was, that the deficit 
in money amounted to $546,619 19; of this, there were $541,347 
in checks, $401,724 in the checks of Gréen, $72,053, Green & Cren- 
shaw, the balance in the checks of houses principally connected 
with Green.— Much excitement has been produced by a letter from 
Green to Mr. Joseph Mayo (Commonwealth’s Attorney) written 
on the night when he was first apprehended, and making corrupt 
overtures to him. This document was produced in Court by Mr. | 
Mayo. 

| or We recommend the long article upon Gen. Harrison’s Fede- 

| ralism, to the attention of our readers.-—The anecdote about the 
black cockade must be enquired into. But whether he wore the 
black badge or not, he was and is a Federalist. 











Mr. Wm. ©, Preston (Senator of the U. 8. from 8. Carolina,) has 
addressed a Jetter to the Citizens of Charleston, in which he un- 
dertakes to make an assertion about Virginia, that the Voice of the 
People will not sanction, ‘You, fellow-citizens, (says he,) have 
declared your opinion, that the re-election of Mr. Van Buren is ex- | 
pedient for this great interest, (Southern Institutions.) Other citi- 
zens of Charleston think otherwise. The great slaveholding State 
of Virginia has, in the most emphatic way, declared that she thinks 
otherwise.”? The State of Virginia has made no such declaration. 
The majority of the popular vote at the last election, though given 
under every sort of humbug, which the Whigs could muster up, 
and while our large counties did not at all come out in their 
streneth, was in favor of the Administration. In November next, 
it will swell to thousands. How, in fact, can Mr. Preston expect, 
that Virginia can go against Mr. Van Buren, in relation to her In- 
stitutions, when he is solemnly pledged (and again in the course 
of this very month, in black and white,) to veto any bill which 
may trench upon those [nstitutions—and when Gen. H. expressly 
declares, that he will give no such pledge to friend or foe? Does 
Mr. Preston think that Virginia is so infatuated, that she will for- 
aake the man who gives her the most unqualified pledge of support. 
in order to elect a man who will give no such pledge? If he will, 
under sneh circumstances, give Gen. H. the “generous confidence”’ 
which his “Confidential Committee” solicits, the People of Virgi- 
ginia are rather too considerate to imitate his example. | 





The storm is rising in New Jersey, Vermont, and Pennsylvania. | 


Large conventions have been held in the two former States, which | ig the people. 


have nominated their State tickets, as wellas Messrs. Van Buren 
and Johnson for President and Vice President. There was an 
immense gathering of the Democratic party in Philadelphia on 
Monday Evening in Independence Square, under a call signed by 
between 6 and 7,000 persons—Geo. M. Dallas in the Chair, and 65 
Vice Presidents, and 15 Secretaries. They adopted strong and 


cheering resolutions; nominated Messrs. Van Buren and Johnson; | 


, and appointed a committee to prepare an Address, from which the 
following is an extract: 

“Re true to yourselves, and this attempt to impose on your un- 
derstandings will be as unavailing as the past. Let every friend of 
Republican government cast his vote for Martin Van Buren, and 
you will inspire renewed hope of the perpetuity of Republican in- 
stitutions. As a further evidence that our opponents presume 
upon the ignorance of the mass of the people, they select a candi- 
date, not because he has evinced any of the qualifications of a 


The Albany Argus has along article on the “‘Jdentity of Fede- 
ralism and Abolitionism.” It is founded on the direct overtures 
which have been addressed by the late Whig Legislature of New 
York to the Abolitionists. They have passed resolutions and 
laws during their late session to propitiate the votes of these fa 
natics forGen. Harrison, and bearing directly against the rights 
and interests of the South. So completely impressed is the New 
York Evening Star (a Whig paper) with the tendency of ‘‘the act 
in favor of the Abolitionists, entitled an act to extend the right of 
trial) by jury” (granting to the runaway slave, in the face of an 
act of Congress, the right to have a trial by jury;} that the Star 
‘considers this act a declaration af war against the slave States, and 
an outlawry of their property.’ And yet there are men in the 
South, so perfectly infatuated in their opposition to Martin Van 
Buren, that they are madly playing on, and seeking a political co- 
operation with the Whigs of the North and their infuriated allies. 
“Shall the earth quake before the People will hear?” 


Hard Cider under the Ban'—The Methodist Episcopal Church are 
holding their General Conference at Baltimore. Among the Ora- 
tors who participate in their debates upon the question of tempe- 
rance, and a proposition to preclude the members of the Church 
“from either manufacturing, vending or drinking intoxicating Li- 
quors, except it may be for mechanical, chemical or medicinal pur 
poses”’—is Dr. Cooper of South Carolina. The hard cider of the 
Harrisonian party did not even escape some hard hits. He de- 
picted “the €vils that must inevitably await the cause of tempe- 
rance, and the certain destruction to the efforts of its ardent and 
sincere supporters, should it be ascertained for a certainty, what 
is now merely conjectural, that one of the great politieal parties 
of the day will rally under the banner of “‘taro crper,”’ for the 
purpose of inducing the intelligent people to support their can- 
didate for the Presidency of this great nation.” 





The Log-cabinites claim all the decency, wealth, talents, princt 
ples,&e., &c.—-Now look to the proofs: For their decency, see the 
columns of their organ—the Richmond Whig—a paper, whose 
coarse abuse would disgrace the cause of any party of any State— 
much less this proud, dignified Old Commonwealth—Never did 
any press better deserve Mr. Adams’s epithet, of “ The common 
sewer.”’ 

Their wealth—which they employ in getting up idle pageants, 
and ridiculous processions, of log cabins and hard cider+and 
printing, and buying and circulating Harrison Almanacs, and Har- 
rison lives, and Harrison documents—and in offering a doeceur to 
a Kepubliean press. 

Tatents—Not shown in preparing noble addresses to explain 
their principles—but in getting up log cabins and hard cider cant— 
and in surrounding their “Veiled Prophet” with a “Confidential 
Committee” to seal his lips, and keep him from gabbling and 
speaking of things, that may offend some of his own friends. 

Principles—Their hurrahs and their humbugs—log cabins, and 
hard cider.—Their creeds are as various as the dissonant branches 
of their mongrel, piebald party.—As soon as Gen. Harrison should 
be elected, their party will fall to pieces—The party who has the 
custody of his person, being on the one side—and that portion, that 
are nos trusted with his confidence or his conscience, being on the 
other. 





The Madisonian and N. Intelligencer insist upon it, that Mr. Ni- 
cholas, the high-minded Senator of Louisiana, is entirely mistaken 
in the account he gives in his letter of the negro procession in 
Washington—and that it was gotten up by two Locos, by way of bur- 
lesque. It may be so—though Mr. N, is not singular in the impres- 
sion he took up from the sight of the procession itself. We saw 
several letters at the time, which took the same view of it that he 
did in his letter. 





A marked discomfiture!—Last MonAay at their Court, one of the 
orators of the Log Cabin and Hard Cider party from this city address- 
ed the people of King William in terms most abusive of the Admin- 
istration and its friends. He had no sooner concluded his tirade, 
than Mr. F, Scott of Caroline was called for by at least 50 voices 
toreply. He did reply; and a more tremendous discomfiture was 
never witnessed, than that of the log cabin Speaker. He attempt- 
ed a hesitating reply—when a voice cried out for the Van Buren 
party to assemble in the Court-house; and out of the 180 or 200 
spectators present, not more than 20 remained to hear the dying 
groans of the Federal Whig. The meeting in the Court-house 


| adopted resolutions in favor of holding a Convention of the Dis 


trict, and of preparing a Democratic Address. The spirit is mov- 





Signs bright!—Ext rect of a letter from Washington, yesterday. 
SsMr. (a distinguished member of Congress,) has just re- 
turned from New York, and states, that our friends there are 
zealous in the Democratic cause, and confident of success in the 
Fall, Six days ago, Mr. (one of the clearest heads in Con- 
' gress) backed out Mr. (a distinguished member from the 
West) by an offer to bet him on the N. York Election next Fall.”’ 














“The Spoils of Offce!’’—The last Albany Argus states, that 
within a little more than a year the Federalists of that State, un- 
der the direction of the ‘Albany Junto, have removed seven hun- 
dred and sixty-one civil officers, and appointed their own crea- 
tures, (The Albany Argus gives the specifications of the offi 
ces.) But this is not all! During the late session of the Legisla- 
ture, upwards of 300 new offices were created or propesed to be 


sition to the Bill of the majority of the Committee, and expressed statesman, but because he has had a command, and bears the mi- | created by the Federal partizans in power. 


his determination to vete for Mr. Wall’s substitute with certain 
modifications. —On Wednesday, Mr. Strange offered an amend- 


litary title of a General. The reputation acquired by General 
Harrison as a military man was not such as gained any honor for 
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ment, which extended the operation of the Substitute to all classes the arms of his country; and so doubtful was it, that the Senate of 
of persons expressly.—On Thursday last, the Senate resumed the the United States refused him even the compliment of a sword. 
consideration of the Bankrupt Bill. A long debate took place on We derive no pleasure, however, from contemplating his want of 
Mr. Strange’s Ist amendment, which extended Mr, Wall’s substi- | success as an officer, and with the single observation that it has 
tute exprtssly to all classes af persons, whether traders or not. This not added to the fame of American valor, we will dismiss the sub- 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 37 to 3, (Messrs. Hubbard, ject from fnrther consideration. Neither has he been more fortu- 
Wall, Williams.)—Mr. Strange then submitted his 2nd amend- nate im bis civil career. Enjoying many opportunities for the dis- | 
‘merit, which went to strike from the substitute all preferences in| play of capacity, had he possessed it, we look in vain for a single 
tthe paymeut of the debts of a bankrupt, except the Jong-customary | exhibition of any thing above the commonest order, and so have 
preference in favor of the U. 3.; which was agreed to, and then the people adjudged whenever he presented himself for their suf- 
the Senate adjourned. : ; | frages. Though the Governor of Indiana, when a Territory, he 
In the H. of R., the bill granting pre-emption rights to settlers on was rejected by her honest and Republican yeomanry for the 
the public lands was for some time under discussion, and finally same office when the Territory was admitted into the Union as a 
passed by a vote of 126 to 46.—On Wednesday, Mr. Alford of Geor- | State. In the State of Ohio, too, he offered himself as a candida‘e 
gia moved a re-consideration of it—but the bill had been sent up for the same high office in 1820, and was beaten by a large majori- 
to the Senate. In the course of the session, however, the bill was, ty by the Democratic candidate, Ex-Governor Brown. In both 
returned with the Vice President’s signature, to obtam the signa- | Indiana and Ohio, he was in favor of selling poor white men into 
tures of the Speaker and Clerk. Mr. Alford then moved to re-con-' slavery when unable to pay the costs of a suit at law—a project 
sider it, but the motion failed, 96 to 103—when it wassigned by the that was a disgrace to the country and to the age we live in, and 
er, &c., and sent to the President for his signature.—The bill only worthy of the dark and barbarous times of feudal despotism. ; 
for establishing an Independent Treasury was taken up in Com- As the Governor of the Territory of Indiana, he approved a bill to | 
mittee of the Whole, and Mr. Cushing concluded his Speech against that effect, when his veto would have been fatal to it, and voted | 
it, and Mr, Lowell of Maine spoke in favor of it.—On Thursday, for a law of the same barbarous kind, as a member of the Legis- | 
the Independent Treasury Bill again came up in Committee of the lature of Ohio, ten years afterwards; showing in the most conclu- | 
Whole, and Mr. Lowell continued his remarks in favor of the bill sive manner that his feelings and sympathies are not of that De- | 
—but had not coneluded, when the usual recess arrived. | mocratic character which benevolently desires the greatest good 
From China.—Arrivals from Canton to 2d February state, that) of all mankind, and which should always be entertained by every | 
the Chinese had given up the Englishman whom they had taken; public officer in a Republican government. But it is not our pre- | 
and, in con the blockade was raised, and several Ameri- | sent intention to follow him more particularly through his public | 
gone up to Canton. Capt. Elliot had received des-| career, and we will only add that bis whole comtluct has evi- 
patches from England, que him of the approaching arrival of denced his natural adhesion and alli 
a large British force. He immedi 





, ‘ , as indeed, his own de- 
ately despatched a ship of war | elarations do also, tothe Federal doctrines and men of 798 and 


from Canton, to communicate with the expected fleet. It was ge- , ae } 





A WORD IN SEASON! 

Will the Editor of the Richmond Whig, or the Central Whig 
Committee, be so good as to inform the public whether or not the 
Hon. John Tyler, the Whig candidate for the Vice Presidency, is 
the owner of slaves? This information is desired for the benefit of 
a certain class of citizens in the States of Ohio and Indiana, known 
under the name of Quaker Abolitionists. These individuals affirm, 
that the honorable gentleman is not the owner of slaves. Will you, 
gentlemen, furnish the above information, unless “‘policy” should 
suggest to you the propriety, that “che make no further declaration 
of his principles for the public eye, whilst occupying his present 
position;”? and “that no new issue be made to the public, from the 
consideration that the National Convention deemed it impolitic 
at the then crisis, to publish any general declaration of the views 
of the great Opposition Party, and certainly the policy at the pre- 
sent, remains unaltered.” Be good enough, gentlemen, also to in- 
form his distant friends, whether he too has been consigned to 
the special charge of a ‘‘Confidential Committee.” 

NATHAN. 


RICHMOND MARKETS— May 29. 

Toracco—Receipts Jarge—and the daily inspections average 
about 200 hhds.; priees keep steady, and the demand is good for 
all qualities. 

FLovur—Supplies pretty large—demanid active—sales at $4 56} a 
$4 624. 

Wueat—Supplies moderate—price 80 a 85 cents per bushel. 
BAGWELL, SMITH & JONES. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Cornn—50 cents per bushel, on time. 
Wuear—9% to 100 cents for red and white. 
Oats—28 to 30 cents per bushel. 
WORTHAM, McGRUDER & CO. 
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